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M.A., M.P., Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. London: Macmillan and Co. 


THE somewhat ambitious title which we have affixed to 
the present article has been taken from a recent volume by 
Mr. Fawcett, the Professor of Political Economy of Cam- 
bridge, a title, however, which the character of the work in 
our opinion hardly justifies. Nevertheless, its very com- 
prehensiveness will perhaps afford us a reasonable oppor- 
tunity of discussing many matters which the stricter limits 
of the book itself under a mere analytical treatment of its 
contents might otherwise have excluded. The subject, vast 
as it is, with its innumerable and almost inextricable col- 
lateral branches, is perhaps better taken in its entirety than 
broken up into some sectional division and treated piece- 
meal, after the too common fashion of modern philanthropy. 
Those only who have passed through the painful processes 
of long and frequent sittings on Committees, when some 
one of the parts of this great whole may have been under 
investigation, can adequately appreciate the relief which 
we ourselves feel when brought face to face with certain 
large principles, instead of wandering here and there through 
the crotchetty mazes of some social specialist, who is pre- 
pared at a moment's notice to cure the curse of centuries 
by the mere adoption of a single resolution, or the appoint- 
ment of one more Committee. 

Professor Fawcett’s work can at any rate lay claim to be 
characterized by a simplicity of aim and directness of recom- 
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mendation which cannot be ascribed to some more ambitious 
volumes on the same theme. The Professor has few doubts 
about the real tap-root of the evil, and is not, therefore, like 
so many of his compeers, continually fumbling among the 
tangled growth of subordinate abuses in search of a point at 
which to apply his own peculiar treatment. Popular igno- 
rance, in a great measure maintained and supported by a 
system of half-hearted legislation, taking the form of per- 
missive clauses and other recent absurdities,—this, in the 
opinion of the Professor, and we may add, with some little 
experience in these matters, in our own also, is the true 
root of our national pauperisin. 

We are well aware that in endorsing this opinion of Mr. 
Fawcett we are to some extent running counter to the recent 
propositions of Mr. Froude laid down in his melancholy vati- 
cinations on the backslidings of England. We may also incur 
some risk of a contemptuous contradiction from such bodies 
as the Education Union, which, in company with the National 
Society, seems prepared to prove that the inner education 
of the masses is not so bad as it seems. Nevertheless, we 
have little hesitation in saying, with a keen recollection of 
certain figures supplied from the great industrial centres of 
the Midlands by Her Majesty’s Assistant Commissioners, 
that the present condition of great masses of the people in 
London, Liverpool, Birmingham and other great towns, is not 
very far advanced beyond that of the ancient city wherein 
six-score thousand persons could not discern between their 
right hand and their left. The statistics of Mr. J. G. Fitch, 
and more especially those collected by him at Birmingham, 
have never been answered. And in supporting Mr. Fawcett 
in his main proposition of the necessity of wider national 
education, we cannot disguise our wonder that he has not 
yet recognized the further fact, that nothing short of a 
thorough system of free schools will ever meet the terrible 
necessities of the city poor. As far as he goes, however, 
Mr. Fawcett is very distinct in his utterances on the edu- 
cational question in its relations to pauperism. 

On the more direct remedies for the evils which are 
embodied in this social disease, the Professor has much to 
say which we shall presently treat somewhat in detail ; 
but the seven chapters entitled respectively, (1) Pauperism 
and the Old Poor Law, (2) Pauperism and the Present 
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Poor-law System, (3) On the Increase of Population, (4) 
National Education, its Economic and Social Effects, (5) 
Co-partnership and Co-operation, (6) The English System 
of Land Tenure, (7) The Enclosure of Commons,—can 
hardly be considered to afford an exhaustive analysis of 
the question in hand. Historically, pauperism is somewhat 
difficult to disentangle from the ruins of feudalism on the 
one side, in which the American mind, to judge from a 
recent article in the North American Review, seems to have 
discovered its origin, or from the fierce crush of competitive 
commerce, which the modern co-operator tells us we must 
now charge with the many social evils in which we are 
involved. That the old established mendicity which followed 
the ecclesiastical system, was first broken up into a floating 
mass of disorganized poor, on the disestablishment of the 
monasteries, there can be but little doubt; and in the 
celebrated Law of Elizabeth, generally looked upon as the 
key-stone of our Poor-law system, we trace the first serious 
effort to strangle this growing evil. Under that law, and 
for nearly 150 years after its enactment, as far as history 
informs us, good results followed, and it was apparently 
not till the time of the Georges that the old curse began 
once more to make itself severely felt in the heavy taxation 
of the people and the rapidly diminishing prosperity of the 
country. From 1767 to 1832, the flood-gates seemed to 
have been opened wider and wider for the incursions of 
pauperism, till at the time that the Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire into and report on the whole subject, 
the very country itself, to adopt Mr. Fawcett’s language, 
“shewed symptoms of national bankruptcy and perma- 
nent ruin.” All this and more, the Professor mainly attri- 
butes to the relaxations of the stringent rules of the law 
of Elizabeth with respect to the able-bodied poor not being 
assisted without being “set on work.” Accordingly, in face 
of this overwhelming crisis, the Poor-law Amendment Act 
of 1834 became law, and so in a certain sense the land had 
peace for the best part of forty years. The provisions of 
this law can, however, never be said to have been thoroughly 
carried out. 

Now, again, the same terrible story threatens to repeat 
itself, and year after year the figures on the out-door retief 
list have been mounting up, till, in the year of grace 1870, 
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no less a number than 977,700 persons were in the course of 
the year on the books of the guardians, amounting to nearly 
1 in every 20 of the entire population of England. In 
Scotland, it would appear that 1 in every 23 has at some 
time in the year found a way to the parish loaf; whilst, in 
honourable distinction to the sister countries, Ireland has 
but one pauper returned for every 74 of her population. 
The explanation of these facts, Professor Fawcett finds in 
the growing relaxation of the workhouse test in one country, 
and its rigid enforcement in the other. Be the causes what 
they may, the fact of very extensive pauperism remains, 
and it is that to which we must now direct our attention. 
And here we may for a moment step aside and consider 
how far pauperism must necessarily be counted as a con- 
stituent element in any advanced society such as that 
of the nineteenth century. Theologians and that large 
class of verbal interpreters who still insist upon applying 
the laws of Moses to matters which more immediately 
belong to the school of philosophers represented by Mr. 
Mill, are never tired of telling us that “the poor shall never 
cease out of the land,” though hitherto we confess they 
have failed to shew us that paupers and poor are necessa- 
rily synonymous terms. But admitting this assertion of the 
theologians to be wanting in conclusiveness, we are never- 
theless driven to acknowledge that the course of social 
progress does not yet afford us much hope that the stratum 
of lower and broken life which passes technically under 
the name of pauperism has been sensibly diminished as 
time goes on. On the contrary, the necessity for some 
system of State recognition and treatment of the evil as 
one of the permanent diseases of humanity, seems to press 
itself more and more on the minds of statesmen ; and for a 
careful exposition of the extent to which even the youngest 
and most flourishing countries are liable to the same curse, 
we cannot do better than refer a reader desirous of follow- 
ing out this branch of our subject, to an article on “ Ame- 
rican and Colonial Pauperism” in the Westminster Review 
for July, 1870. In that article the author shews how each 
one of our colonies has been gradually driven to adopt 
measures for the systematic support of large numbers of its 
poor, and also that the United States are yearly approach- 
ing nearer and nearer to the principles of the Poor-law 
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Amendment Act of 1834 in their own administration of 
relief. It will no doubt be said, and with some reason, 
that much of the pauperism both of America and our colo- 
nies is not native, and that so long as home economists 
think fit to export, in the name of charity, persons who are 
useless to the community they leave, it is hardly fair to 
charge those countries that receive them with the pauper 
population they are called upon to maintain. Nevertheless, 
with all reasonable deductions made on the grounds we 
have just indicated, there will still, we fear, be found a 
considerable residuum of weak and purposeless human 
material which has to be provided for by some means out- 
side of the individuals who compose it. And this, after all, 
is but another way of expressing a belief that for some time 
to come we must look upon pauperism as one of the growths 
which are not to be lightly disregarded or too hastily treated 
in making provision for the general well-being of the body 
politic. Admitting, therefore, that the disease is a serious 
one and likely to last for a long time to come, if not to be 
hurriedly pronounced chronic, we may now consider to what 
extent Professor Fawcett, or any other of the more enlight- 
ened social physicians who have given their special atten- 
tion to it, have as yet suggested the remedies. Education, 
in its widest sense, and involving the highest and most 
universal culture that future organization can develop, we 
may all admit to be an essential condition of any final and 
successful experiment. Meanwhile the symptoms are severe 
and delay is dangerous. It is therefore imperative upon us 
to see how far under existing conditions some mitigation of 
the evil, if extinction for the present be impossible, may at 
once be brought about. 

And here, on the threshold of the inquiry, Mr. Fawcett has 
a grave charge to prefer against the law as it is at present 
administered ; and in his second essay (for the volume that 
we are reviewing consists more distinctly of a series of essays 
than of consecutive chapters) he shews with severe simplicity 
how the most grievous improvidence, neglect of children, and 
at the same time reckless increase of population, are encou- 
raged under our present method. On the first point, the 
rapidly growing number of enrolled paupers side by side 
with commercial statistics over which the heart of a Roths- 
child or an Overstone rejoices, should be sufficient evidence ; 
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though to what precise extent the distant prospect of a 
workhouse, or even the parish loaf outside of it, may con- 
tribute to the squandering of money or health in early 
youth amongst our labouring classes, it is very difficult in- 
deed to determine. Things must, however, have advanced 
very far in the direction of the demoralization that we now 
allude to, when a large body of Somersetshire colliers should 
think it a mere matter of natural business to stipulate on 
joining a benefit club, that the fact of their receiving relief 
from the society should not disqualify them from relief from 
the rates. And the case of the Somersetshire colliers is 
not without abundance of parallels in London and else- 
where. Nor is this want of providence confined to a mere 
distant outlook, but day by day, as we have reason to know 
from along and melancholy experience of such cases, the 
independent energies and natural self-reliance of the work- 
man are sapped and destroyed by too easy contact with the 
machinery of relief. It is now no uncommon thing for a 
workman, with one hand on the parish loaf and another on 
the miserable dole of the benevolent, to refuse the wages of 
industry altogether, because, forsooth, the wages which he is 
to receive in the place that is open to him are not perhaps 
quite so high as those current in the place he lives in, but 
in which he finds it impossible to be employed at all. How 
the mass of the working classes, and more especially the 
representatives of the skilled trades whose organizations are 
really so worthy of our praise, can, as is too frequently the 
case, support this subtle form of self-delusion and depend- 
ence generated of pauperism, it is hard to say; yet such 
support is by no means rare under existing circumstances ; 
and thus the supposed extra wage of Newcastle, kept up by 
the exclusion of foreign labour, is secured by the payment 
of a crushing rate in London,—this rate falling most heavily 
on the artizan and shopkeeper, whose economical outlook 
does not carry him beyond his own apparent earnings or 
loss in a matter which in reality concerns the welfare of 
the whole community of which he is a member. 
Respecting the general improvidence of the poor, so keenly 
urged by Mr. Fawcett, it must, however, be remembered on 
the other side, that the deposits in Savings’ Banks, espe- 
cially those at the Post-offices, have continued to increase 
from year to year, amounting, by recent returns, to more than 
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a million in the year ; and in Ireland (most significant fact 
of all, for there out-relief is so exceptional as to be almost 
nil) similar institutions are now very largely made use of 
even by the poorest. Nevertheless, in that great mass of 
helpless, incompetent folk who are always trembling on the 
confines of pauperism, there is little doubt that a spirit of 
reasonable prudence might emancipate them from more than 
half the evils under which they at present groan. It is within 
our own knowledge that large numbers of skilled labourers, 
arning in many cases wages (one had almost written sala- 
ries) more than equal to the stipends of many a clerk or 
curate, are, under stress of a few days’ slack trade, as prompt 
and unabashed applicants at the relief office as if they had 
been starving on the miserable pittance of some Dorset- 
shire hind all the rest of the year. The influence of trades’ 
unionism in retarding the circulation of labour except under 
such conditions as are agreeable to the leaders of the trade, 
must not be forgotten in this connection ; but we believe that 
the great organizations of labour should be credited with so 
much good in the highest development of the people, that 
we are not desirous of pressing this point further than the 
strictest evidence may demand. Apart entirely from the 
operations of the trade societies, which, after all, as yet sway 
only a comparatively small portion of the working classes, 
we repeat that the present administration of the Poor-law, 
especially in London, has a most disastrous tendency to foster 
the stagnation of labour. And it was with this conscious- 
ness, no doubt, that the late Edward Denison, one of the 
most promising of all our Poor-law reformers, wrote in one 
of his letters (recently privately printed by Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton), that “the establishment of a free exchange of 
labour between all parts of Great Britain.—the universal, 
timely and minute intelligence with regard to the circum- 
stances of every trade,—the contrivance of organizations 
whereby the labourers might adapt themselves to those cir- 
cumstances,—the prosecution of these and kindred objects 
might well be the care of those who would merit the glorious 
title of Guardians of the Poor.” Under existing circum- 
stances, nothing of the sort indicated by Mr. Denison is 
even so much as attempted by our local boards ; and, in 
illustration of our statement, only a short time since a com- 
munication reached us from three vouths, of the ages of 
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19, 18 and 17 respectively (all of whom had been in industrial 
schools), dated from one of the metropolitan unions, stating 
that they were all able-bodied and willing to work, but did 
not know how far certain reports with regard to labour 
away from London might be false or true, and therefore 
they remained within the walls of the workhouse, where it 
is quite possible they may still remain, though Lancashire 
and other districts of England, we believe, would at the 
present time be glad of their services, and be willing at once 
to pay then at least self-supporting wages. Want of organi- 
zation with respect to knowledge that should be made acces- 
sible to all those who are temporarily under the shelter of the 
Poor-law, has, in our opinion, much to do with the failure that 
has attended the efforts of guardians to meet the inroads of 
pauperism ; and it is not surprising to find Mr. Fawcett 
charging the Poor-law system itself with much of the im- 
providence that is so rife among us. If it be widely known 
that in the event of any temporary depression of trade, or 
other circumstances incidental to any calling, it is not impro- 
bable that a visit to the relief office will be attended with 
some sort of assistance (for the workhouse, we fear, is not very 
often offered to the large family whose acceptance of it would 
for the moment be more expensive than stone-yard relief and 
allowance to the children), it is not very likely that much 
provision will be made for the rainy day or the inevitable 
hour of sickness. In support of this view, Professor Fawcett 
has shewn how prejudicially the recent relaxation of the 
workhouse test has operated even in Scotland, a country 
proverbially, and we believe rightly, credited with native 
forethought and thrift. The same result from the same 
vauses has been pointed out by Mr. E. W. Hollond in a 
careful analysis of the increase of pauperism in Eastern 
London during the last ten years, under the out-door sys- 
tem, amounting in Bethnal Green to over 400 per cent. ; and 
we may therefore reasonably conclude, with Mr. Fawcett, 
that some immediate curtailment of out-door relief is essen- 
tial to secure the diminution of pauperism. How far the 
operations of the Act introduced by Mr. Goschen to place 
the charges of the in-door poor on the common fund, leaving 
the out-door to be paid by a local charge, will exercise the 
indirect tendency to limit the out-door system, as it was 
doubtless intended to do, yet remains to be seen. Mean- 
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while the evil is no slight one, and we cannot afford to 
trifle with it. 

On the question of child-desertion and the weakening of 
parental responsibility under the existing methods of ad- 
ministration, which is the second head of the indictment 
preferred by Mr. Fawcett, much might be written; and the 
mere fact that a special organ, known as the “Poor-law 
Unions Gazette,” concerns itself entirely with a description 
of persons who desert their families, will sufficiently indi- 
cate that the offence, whether directly resultant from the 
vices of the Poor-law system itself or not, is by no means 
an uncommon one. Under any circumstances, a lax and easy 
method of out-door assistance, taking the form sometimes, 
within our own knowledge, of relief from two adjoining 
unions at the same time, cannot but lead more or less to 
the consequences in the way of desertion which Professor 
Fawcett complains of. 

Nevertheless, the third and last count in the Professor’s 
generai indictment is certainly the gravest, though in many 
ways the most difficult to treat. An encouragement to 
reckless increase of population, says Mr. Faweett, is the 
most lamentable of all the consequences which now attend 
the mal-administration of the law. Notwithstanding the 
growth of free-trade, which in the opinion of its early advo- 
cates was “to scatter plenty o’er a smiling land,” and not- 
withstanding also the increased facilities for cheap and 
easy locomotion brought about by the growth of our rail- 
way system, London has still her black roll of more than 
120,000 paupers, and the agricultural districts seem to 
swarm with half-starved and hopeless labourers at wages 
varying, as a recent Parliamentary return shews us, from 
8s. to 18s. a week. Long ago, Mr. Malthus recorded his 
ovinion, that “nothing can permanently improve the con- 
dition of the poor but increased prudence in marriage. 
Unless you have this, improvements in other respects are 
of very little consequence. Under the best government ima- 
ginable, there may be thousands upon thousands starved.” 
Yet at the present time we are all familiar with the special 
appeals that are made in all classes of destitution, from the 
clergy downwards, on the face of which, “seven little chil- 
dren, all under nine”—“a very large family totally unpro- 
vided for,” are the most prominent features ; and in another 
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direction we have zealous ministers of the same Church 
to which Mr. Malthus belonged, though of a very different 
social creed, sending forth their Emigration pamphlets by 
the tens of thousands, at the head of which runs the strange 
advising text, “ Be fruitful and multiply and replenish the 
earth.” And perhaps, of all offenders against the true gos- 
pel of Malthus (for we dismiss in silence the lower inter- 
pretation of his writings sufficiently exploded by Professor 
F. W. Newman in a recent number of Fraser's Magazine), 
are the State emigrationists, under whose auspices at cer- 
tain seasons, conditioned far more on the readiness of the 
English public to give than that of the colonial public to 
receive, all the so-called surplus labour would be shipped 
off from the garrets of Eastern London to the backwoods of 
Canada or the valleys of Virginia. These social physicians 
are never tired of telling us that the old country is suffering 
from plethora, and that only a wholesale deportation of the 
people will relieve the congestion. And yet side by side 
“ ith the proposed exodus, to be conducted over the Atlantic 
by the raising of a new rate, apparently as easy a process 
to some reformers as the raising of Moses’ hands in the 
old narrative, we are told on very good authority that the 
mills of Lancashire are silent for want of hands to work the 
loom, and the ship-yards of the far North still waiting their 
complement of able and willing men. Altogether, between 
the doctors who say there is no room and the doctors who 
say that there are no men, it is a somewhat difficult matter to 
shape an accurate judgment. In our own opinion, the truth, 
as in most cases, lies between the two statements ; but that 
the multiplication of children continues, independently of 
the assured means of providing for them, is equally true. 
And for this state of things, the Poor-law administration, 
with its careless doles, there can be small doubt, is exten- 
sively, if indirectly, responsible. 

Again, in addition to the listlessness in seeking new fields 
of labour, particularly characteristic of London, where pro- 
bably on the whole the Poor-law is worst administered, by 
reason of central aggregation without proper central and 
local organization, a terrible disregard of all the elements 
of sanitary law may be found embodied in the returns of 
infant mortality in the poorer quarters. The massacres 
of the innocents of which we now speak most assuredly 
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“out-Herod Herod ;” and the evidence of all the most ex- 
perienced officers of health in our town districts tends 
to shew that the greater part of this mortality might be 
avoided if only sanitary conditions could be improved, and 
parents awakened to the commonest sense of cleanliness 
and decency. As matters now are, whole courts and alleys, 
seething with a mass of humanity which no organization 
has as yet reduced to discipline or order, are from time to 
time decimated with fever, small-pox or other plagues, 
which select the ill-fed, uncleanly poor for their prey ; whilst 
with local self-government priding itself on its superiority 
over all other forms of government, such measures as Mr. 
Torrens’ most useful, though, we admit, cumbrous, “ Artizans’ 
and Labourers’ Dwellings’ Act, 1868,” remain a dead letter 
even in the very districts in which the local authorities 
have nade the primary orders for their being carried out. 
With such ghastly phenomena as are day by day forcing 
themselves on our attention in all our large cities, it is 
therefore melancholy to see such brilliant writers as Mr. 
Ruskin and Mr. Froude wasting their time in bewailing the 
past, or devising new Arcadias for agricultural labourers 
bedecked with holiday ribbons, and singing songs of triumph 
over the abolition of railways and the prohibition of ma- 
chinery ; or, as in the case of the latter of the two, advo- 
cating a wholesale system of emigration for persons who 
will be as much paupers in Toronto or Melbourne as they 
are now in Whitechapel or Bethnal Green. 

A strong and a firm hand thrust into the miserable mesh- 
work of local wretchedness and Bumbledom, and a closer 
adjustment of the higher humanities which should be esta- 
blished between rich and poor in all the great centres of 
industrial life, are primarily essential to any thorough grasp 
of this question of Pauperism, so far at least as it is repre- 
sented by our larger towns. But before much can be done 
in the direction which we have just indicated, the complete 
saturation of the public mind with larger principles of 
economic law and a sense of the baneful influences of in- 
discriminate almsgiving, is all-essential. The cruel charity 
which by idle gift or dole has for centuries past done so 
much to destroy the best fibres of English industry, must 
be superseded by the higher spirit of self-sacrifice which 
shall hereafter offer the better gifts of time and trouble in 
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place of mere shillings and groceries, before any real reform 
in the conditions of the poor out of which pauperism takes 
its spring, has been effected. Some signs of this better day 
have during the last few years made their appearance in 
London, and other great towns following in the wake of 
the metropolis, by the institution of Charity Organization 
Societies, through which a serious attempt is at last being 
made to consolidate public opinion and action on a subject 
which has too long been relegated to Exeter Hall annual 
meetings or District Visiting Societies’ tea-tables. The 
movement for the Organization of Charity has moreover not 
been confined to our own country, but has shewn itself in 
almost precisely similar manifestations in the great cities of 
America and elsewhere, so that at the present time the State 
of Massachusetts is among the few districts in the world in 
which it can be shewn that pauperism is made amenable 
to treatment under a comprehensive plan of co-operation 
amongst all engaged in the administration of aid. The sta- 
tistics of that portion of the United States shew a clear 
reduction in the number of dependent persons, with no very 
special causes, apart from an improved system of manage- 
ment, to account for the change. In England, we fear, pro- 
gress has not gone very far ; but the exertions of Mr. Hicks, 
Dr. Hawksley, Sir C. Trevelyan and others, who have per- 
sistently written and spoken on the subject for some years 
past, are at last beginning to bear fruit. On all sides, 
conferences are being held, organizations formed, and action 
taken, on a subject which only a few years since, we can 
well remember, would hardly attract a handful of men to 
hear the matter discussed in the most general way. It 
is now evident that before long some great change in 
the administration of the Poor-law must take place. Mr. 
Goschen’s celebrated, but, in our opinion, somewhat over- 
rated minute of November 20, 1869, having recognized that 
private charity, as a power for evil or good in dealing with 
the dependent classes, could no longer be ignored by the 
representatives of Gwydyr House or the local administrators 
of the law, has been followed by the Act before referred to, 
under which the expenses of in-door relief are made a charge 
upon the common fund, and the entire burden of out-door 
relief left to fall, as it should, on the local ratepayers. 
Added to these instalments of reform, we have now the 
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“Pauper Inmates’ Discharge and Regulation Act,” by which 
the principle of detention, under certain conditions which 
will, to some extent, prevent the wholesale abuse of public 
accommodation for a most worthless class of vagabonds, 
has been endorsed by the legislature. Much, nevertheless, 
remains to be done, apart from all Charity Organization 
Societies, partial Poor-law reforms, or the mere energies of 
a few far-sighted individuals, before any palpable impression 
is made on the solid mass of pauperism which has been 
banking up under a system of central diffidence and local 
mismanagement for more than a quarter of a ceutury past. 
Those who think we have written too strongly in this last 
sentence should be constrained, as we have been, to read 
the massive Reports of the Poor-law Board, on one side, 
and the daily recorded squabbles of certain Boards of Guar- 
dians on the other. On the one hand, a mountain of idle 
returns and empty figures, thrown together with little or no 
attempt to educe any higher law or more wholesome appli- 
cation ; on the other, in most of our towns, with some few 
exceptions, little knots of busybodies playing with a tre- 
mendous social and economic problem as though it required 
no deeper thought or higher vision than are involved in 
ordering supplies or signing cheques. In one direction, 
reckless waste, showering food and clothing on a lazy 
horde of out-door recipients who hardly take the trouble 
to walk to the workhouse to receive them; in another, a 
niggardly meanness which orders coffins by contract, with 
no regard to the proportions of the wretched corpses that 
have to be crushed into them. In one union, paying ¢ 
medical ofticer, with multitudinous duties of the most deli- 
cate description, the wages of a waiter ; in another, remu- 
nerating a collector with the pay of a colonel. All these 
and many more abuses, perhaps even more representative 
than those we have just touched on, will have to be removed 
before any true Poor-law reformer will obtain the neces- 
sary out-look to enable him to effect any marked reduction 
in the ranks of pauperism. Perhaps a recent amalga- 
mation of the Metropolitan Relieving Officers’ Association 
and Workhouse Masters’ Association may go some way to 
further consolidate the public opinion of the officials them- 
selves in the direction of reform; but the fact of the new 
Association, under the name of “The Metropolitan and 
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Provincial Poor-law Officers’ Association,” having, as we 
think, in a spirit of narrow exclusiveness, declined to re- 
ceive into its ranks the workhouse and district school- 
masters, in addition to those officers who formed the bases 
of the two old Associations, makes us fear that we may still 
have to wait some time before those larger educational pro- 
cesses which we indicated at the outset of this paper as 
amongst the real remedies, or, more truly speaking, preven- 
tives, of pauperism, are recognized as such by those who 
should be most instrumental in seeing them applied. 

We may here glance for a moment at Professor Faweett’s 
views on the boarding-out of pauper children, involving as 
they do many of the issues which spring from the more gene- 
ral educational side of the question. The Professor, it would 
seem, is decidedly opposed to the boarding-out system, 
which he considers likely to be directly conducive to whole- 
sale desertion of children, and in an aggravated degree to 
all the other evils which, in his opinion, flow from the Poor- 
law as now administered. In support of this view he re- 
marks, that “the system is an importation from Scotland, 
where it has been in operation for many years,” and where, 
he adds, “it is notorious that, in spite of the religious zeal 
of the Scotch, there is far more illegitimacy in that country 
than in any other part of the United Kingdom.” The Pro- 
fessor seems to us to forget that statistics of illegitimacy in 
Scotland are not, in one sense, so conclusive of social demo- 
ralization as in England, the laws of legitimation on sub- 
sequent marriage having, we suspect, far more to do with 
the larger ratio of illegitimacy to the population, than has 
the system of boarding-out of the pauper children: the 
bothie system may also, apart from the Poor-law, be cre- 
dited with some of the present unfortunate phenomena. 
It is, we know, difficult enough at all times to trace the 
indirect inducements to vice or crime afforded by an im- 
perfect law, as also it is to trace the full preventive force of 
a stringent one; but to attribute the current illegitimacy of 
Scotland to a system which, so far as investigation by the 
Assistant Commissioner appointed by the Poor-law Board 
proceeded, has at any rate been credited with many excel- 
lent results, would certainly, in our opinion, require far 
stronger evidence than the mere assertion of Mr. Fawcett. 
3ut under this system in England, we are told, so attrac- 
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tive are the advantages which it offers to persons over- 
burdened with children and scant of cash, “that it will 
henceforward be almost the duty of persons who are so cir- 
cumstanced to desert their children, because by so doing 
the welfare of these children will be greatly promoted.” In 
making this very strong augury of the results of the board- 
ing-out system, Mr. Fawcett seems to have forgotten, or 
may be is not cognizant of the fact, that the measures taken 
for the prosecution of persons deserting their children are 
amongst the most common of those which are put in force 
with the necessary degree of promptitude by the local 
authorities ; and with the aid of the “Poor-law Unions 
Gazette,” it is not now so very difficult to bring the philo- 
sophic deserter of a too numerous family, as depicted by 
Mr. Fawcett, to some sense of his shortcomings. We do 
not ourselves write with any great enthusiasm in favour 
of the boarding-out system, being fully cognizant of its 
possible abuses ; but, despite the rose-coloured pictures of 
district schools given us by Mr. Tufnell in his Reports to 
the Poor-law Board, we have good reason to know that in 
too many cases the wholesale methods of district-school 
machinery have not been really successful in fitting the 
children that came under their operations for either house- 
hold or industrial life. 

But we must pass on from the particular objections urged 
by Mr. Fawcett to the present arrangements of the Poor- 
law, and consider, though somewhat more briefly than their 
character deserves, the recommendations that he offers for 
remedies in the future. Foremost of these, as we have 
stated at the commencement of this article, Mr. Fawcett 
places a thorough system of National Education, and his 
fourth chapter is devoted to this branch in its Economic and 
Social relations. It may be imagined that, with strong views 
on the primary necessity of education of a high order, Mr. 
Fawcett has little sympathy with the so-called “ permissive 
compulsion” of the “Elementary Education Act, 1870.” 
“It seems probable” to him “that not more than three or 
four large towns will avail themselves of the power con- 
ferred on them, and that not a single country parish will 
take advantage of it.” We trust that so gloomy and doubt- 
ful a forecast as is indicated in this opinion may not be 
verified ; but if we are to judge from the comparatively 
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slow pace at which many of the School Boards are tra- 
velling, it will be long before they have arrived at a clear 
and comprehensive enforcement of that compulsion without 
which we are certain they will make no impression on the 
dense ignorance of our city children. With compulsion must, 
in our opinion, as we hinted elsewhere, be established a sys- 
tem of national free schools; and it is a source of regret to 
find that at a recent meeting of the Ragged School Union of 
London, the Earl of Shaftesbury contended earnestly for the 
future maintenance of an extensive and comparatively in- 
effectual net-work of voluntary ragged schools outside of the 
School Board operations. The continuance of the old ragged 
schools, good as in some respects many of them may have 
been, seems to us most unjustifiable, and in the larger and 
truer interests of the poor themselves we hope public opinion 
will so far endorse the view that we express, as to compel 
the School Boards in our great towns to take the whole 
poorer population, even to the very lowest, under their 
supervision and charge. As things now are, even in dis- 
tricts where ragged schools most abound, the streets seethe 
with little urchins who, save for a certain activity of animal 
life which open-air exercise all day long seems to develop, 
are in as pitiable a condition as can be imagined. If left 
to themselves, these children of the streets cannot fail to be 
vandidates for the workhouse and gaols in the future ; and 
still the School Boards go on with their wranglings on the de- 
nominational and other difficulties, though, as Mrs. Garrett- 
Anderson very pertinently remarked, the only “article” to 
which the parents or children object, if put to the test, is 
that of education itself. It would be useless to point out 
the general consequences of our present popular ignorance. 
As of old, “the people is consumed for lack of knowledge” 
in more ways than one; but certain special calamities, 
peculiarly baneful to us at the present time, may be here 
glanced at. 

With wider knowledge, as Professor Fawcett also sug- 
gests, a spontaneous and judicious emigration, side by side 
with home migration, would spring up. Against a wholesale 
system of State emigration, such as is, strangely enough, 
advocated by the author of “Ginx’s Baby,” he is naturally 
very emphatic ; but at present the comparative advantages 
of Canada or the United States are not brought within the 
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curriculum of the national school in most country districts. 
Within the last two years we are glad to see that the Emi- 
gration Commissioners have vouchsafed a popular “ Informa- 
tion for Emigrants,” in place of the old “ Colonization Cir- 
cular,” printed in the minutest of types, quite unreadable by 
workmen, and sold at a heavy loss. The indirect results 
of education in the gradual repression of intemperance, it 
is hardly necessary to enlarge on ; and for ourselves we are 
disposed to agree with Professor Fawcett, notwithstanding 
the now somewhat clamorous agitation of the Permissive- 
Bill party, “that there is only one way to cure intemperance, 
and that is to diffuse amongst the people a taste for rational 
and intellectual pleasures.” 

If, however, a comprehensive system of education is to 
have its full effect in the reduction of pauperism, it will 
chiefly be, in Mr. Faweett’s opinion, through the adoption 
of the co-operative and other progressive ideas of society 
which it will have enabled the people to attain. Under 
existing circumstances, even industrial co-partnership, from 
which so much may reasonably be expected, has been tried 
only in a few branches of labour in which very much de- 
pends on the individual will and care of the workmen. As 
yet, no experiment has been made in the great masses of 
men engaged mainly in a mechanical carrying out of the 
employer's orders. The experience of Briggs and Co.’s col- 
liery, Fox, Head and Co., and a few other firms, encouraging 
as they are, are yet not sufficient to make us trust in the 
development of the industrial-partnership idea as a rapid 
remedy for the evils of pauperism. The fierce warfare which 
is now waged between employers and employed, and the 
sudden and capricious strikes which so often paralyze whole 
branches of industry for long periods of time, do not as yet 
augur very well for the nearness of that promised land, in 
which the interests of master and man shall be recognized 
as one, and towards which the more devoted of the co-opera- 
tors have pointed us. Nevertheless, even in these conflicts, 
gleams of a better life are making theinselves apparent; and 
the institution in some parts of England of Courts of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration, with the admirable results that they 
have secured, makes it probable that many of the more de- 
plorable aspects of trades’ unionism at the present time may 
be altered in the future. A recognition of common interests 
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permeating many parallel or but slightly associated trades, 
may be observed also in the recent institution of Trades’ 
Halls, mainly, we believe, promoted in this country by Mr, 
James Samuelson, of Liverpool, at which the various socie- 
ties have found a business centre, whilst at the same time 
they have emancipated themselves from the trammels of 
the public-house. Yet, with all these admissions of pro- 
gress, we are very far from eradicating pauperism. Indeed, 
the roots have, we fear, struck too deep to be removed by 
any sudden process. And if any perceptible change has 
been effected in the social condition of the artizan through 
better organization within his own class, the miserable 
plight of the agricultural labourer is still a scandal in our 
midst. A small experiment in the way of agricultural co- 
operation at Assington, in Suffolk, and another short-lived 
endeavour in the same direction made by Mr. Vandeleur at 
Ralahine, and recently recorded by Mr. W. Pare in his “ Co- 
operative Agriculture,” are duly set forth by Mr. Fawcett ; 
but they are as yet so infinitesimal a leaven in the great 
lump of rural poverty and dependence, that we must not 
expect any large results of the same character for a long 
time to come. Meanwhile, School Boards will certainly do 
something to quicken the intellectual conditions upon which 
ultimate regeneration must rest. No comprehensive plan 
for lightening the weight of work among the masses, no 
scheme for the more even distribution of labour, or indeed 
for any other of the larger objects involved in the radical 
treatment of pauperism, can as yet secure the attention 
they demand, for the simple reason, that the great body of 
the people is not capable of understanding them when they 
are offered to them even under the most favourable aspects. 

The slowness with which the “Museum and Public Libra- 
ries Act” has been taken advantage of even in many of the 
great industrial centres of England, sufficiently indicates how 
apathetic as yet are the constituencies of ratepayers with 
whom the responsibility lies. Such ideas as Mr. Fawcett 
would have the people to embrace, though elementary enough 
to men of large outlook and early culture, are not easily 
adopted by the multitude, whose chief concern is to find 
the daily means to meet the daily wants. At a time 
when at large meetings of working men it is not uncom- 
mon to hear resolutions in support of a return to Protec- 
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tion openly discussed and often nearly carried, it is not 
very probable that the severe gospel of political economy 
will find large numbers suddenly converted to its mes- 
sage. The doctrines of the International Association, with 
all its extravagances, to some extent indicate the creed 
of the most advanced thinkers of the working classes; but 
the extent to which they have as yet been intelligently 
embraced by the persons they more immediately concern, 
is by no means proportionate to the comprehensive cha- 
racter of their platform. Amongst the natural articles of 
faith of the International Association—and indeed, we may 
add, of all the working-class radical organizations—is the 
necessity for an early alteration of the land-tenure system 
in England, and to this question Mr. Fawcett has also de- 
voted one chapter of his work. Whether, however, this 
question has so direct or extensive a bearing upon the 
removal of pauperism as the Professor assumes, we confess 
to have some misgivings ; and perhaps in this subdivision, 
as palpably as in some others of his treatment, too little stress 
may have been laid upon the moral aspects of pauperism, as 
opposed to the more distinctly material. That the abolition 
of the law of entail and the existing rights of primogeniture 
would do much to increase the agricultural activities of En- 
gland, we suppose few would deny; but, admitting com- 
plete freedom of succession and transfer in land, as in all 
other sorts of property, to be essential to the well-being of 
all classes of the community, it is not so obvious to us that 
the substitution of innumerable small tenancies would lead 
of necessity to the higher prosperity of the people. The 
tendency of all agricultural processes to become more and 
more distinctly scientific, seems to us to offer many obsta- 
cles to the adoption of the small proprietary system in the 
future ; but the possibility of obtaining a few acres of land, 
held out to the more provident members of our peasant class, 
could not fail to stimulate the ambition, and so diminish the 
pauperization, of the starveling hinds who, under existing 
circumstances, have nothing to look forward to in their old 
age but the workhouse allowance, or such petty government 
annuity as their exceptional far-sightedness may have se- 
cured for them. 

As for the waste lands of the country, though Captain 
Maxse about a year since favoured the readers of the Fort- 
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nightly Review with avery carefully tabulated map indicative 
ot the huge areas still uncultivated and awaiting the spade 
or plough, we confess that it is not in that direction we 
look for the reduction of our pauper-roll; and with the 
boundless fields of undeveloped fertility opening year by year 
across the Atlantic to the ordinarily provident members of 
our poorer classes, we can hardly hope to see the grouse 
lands of Scotland or the moors of North Devon converted 
into the smiling fields and fat pastures which the more 
sanguine advocates of “waste labour to waste lands” seem 
to anticipate. With the withdrawal of child-labour from 
the fields, and the consequent better wages of those who 
are left to do the work, and with a more elastic system of 
land-tenure, we cannot doubt the average condition of the 
sritish peasant would be much improved ; and, despite 
what Mr. Froude and others have written to the contrary, 
we believe that the state of this confessedly miserable class 
is not even now so luckless as it was thirty years ago. 

It is urged by Professor Fawcett, in common with many 
other reformers, that the present game-laws have much to 
do with the maintenance of our rural pauperism, and there 
is perhaps some slight force in this view; but we feel 
assured that the pressure of these laws, bad as they are, is 
almost imperceptible in its influence on the direct manu- 
facture of paupers. The seeds of pauperism are not to be 
found specially in the covers of the millionnaire proprietor, 
or in the sweeping park-lands of the great manufacturer. 
The miserable cottages and the poorly furnished schovl- 
house have, in our opinion, far more to do with the degrada- 
tion of the peasant than either the hall or the dog-kennels ; 
and though it may be urged that the former are the result 
of the latter, we are not prepared to admit the full force of 
the popular arguments, till a thorough system of elementary 
education has been brought within reach of every child of 
the farm, as well as every denizen of our cities. That even 
in agricultural districts some plan of half-time schooling is 
not impossible, has been amply proved by Mr. Paget’s ex- 
periment with his plough-boys in Leicestershire ; and our 
firm conviction is, that a settled determination on the part 
of the Government to see the thing done in the best way 
possible, will secure results, even in the remotest of our 
rural districts, which would astonish Mr. Forster himself, 
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accustomed as he is to the confessedly good effects of the fac- 
tory system in the manufacturing towns. We do not attempt 
to dispute the fact of wretchedness amongst the agricultural 
population, almost unparalleled, existing in England at the 
present time, and all the expressions used in the Reports 
by Rev. J. Fraser (the present Bishop of Manchester), or Mr. 
T. E. Kebbel in his careful little work on the “ Agricultural 
Labourer,’* but truly describe the depth of degradation to 
which this class is reduced even in the richest parts of the 
country. Nevertheless, we do not hesitate to say that slow 
intelligence and want of proper early development, breeding 
a narrow form of local faith and miserable routine, has far 
more to do with the conditions we complain of than any 
inequitable laws or tyrannical landlords. Open the eyes of 
your labourers, and the oppressiveness of laws long prac- 
tically obsolete will be realized and remedied. As things 
now are, no organization of labour is known to exist in this 
stratum of society, and without union in this, as in other 
classes, all progress is impossible. Better education will 
doubtless quicken these organizations, and cheaper means 
of locomotion will further intensify their force. 

Again, the enclosure of commons, which forms another 
subject of disquisition for Mr. Fawcett, is intimately con- 
nected with the matters we have just treated; but in this, as 
in the former case, we think the Professor has much over- 
rated the importance, in their bearings upon pauperism, of 
the grievances he refers to. Doubtless the poor have suffered 
in some ways from the enclosure of commons; but to attri- 
bute, for instance, any actual increase in the number of our 
paupers, or the extent of national demoralization, to the 
cutting off of about 400 acres at Wisley, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Metropolis, seems to us to lay far too great a stress 
on mere local phenomena. For it must not be forgotten with 
respect to our city poor, that whilst some commons have been 
enclosed, other healthy places of resort, such as the Crystal 
Palace and Victoria Park, are now rendered easily acces- 
sible by rail, and at such rates that the great masses of 
the wage-earning population can avail themselves of the 
advantages, if they so desire. Recently, a People’s Park, so 
called, has been opened at Willesden, mainly through the 
energy of a German club; and if only a sufficient number 
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of working people can be interested in it so as to make it 
self-supporting, it may do much for the poor of some parts 
of the Metropolis. But open spaces within our great cities 
are to our mind quite as much needed as open commons 
outside ; and those who know the grimy play-places of 
London children can best imagine what might be the sani- 
tary influences of pleasant gardens and open fields in which 
to shake off the dust and fume of the streets. Professor Faw- 
cett writes pathetically of a common, once sacred to the 
village poor, rudely wrenched from them in the North of De- 
vonshire, at a little moorland place called Withypool, which 
we have reason to remember for many a pleasant fishing bout 
spent in it in past years. But to introduce the enclosure of 
a common on Exmoor as an important factor in the consti- 
tution of national pauperism, seems to us entirely a mis- 
take ; and we suspect the Professor’s connection with the 
excellent movement for the preservation of commons may 
have given undue prominence in his book to a subject which 
otherwise would have been better treated in an essay on 
the agricultural resources of the country than in a general 
dissertation on pauperism. We suspect that, with the poor 
as with others, it is in themselves in great measure that 
they are this or that; and nothing short of individual train- 
ing, adapted as far as possible to the requirements and abi- 
lities of each, will go far to keep down the ghastly deterio- 
ration which now seems to beset almost as a necessity our 
city populations. 

We return, therefore, to the simple proposition with which 
we set out, that with the higher education rests also the 
emancipation from pauperism of our people. All other 
means, be they called remedies or not, are but make-be- 
lieves and palliatives at the best. There is, however, one 
subject which presses very closely upon the question of 
pauperism in all its relations, which seems in a great mea- 
sure to have escaped the observation of Mr. Faweett, and 
that is the treatment of the sick poor. It has been shewn 
by Dr. Rogers, the active President of the Poor-law Medi- 
cal Officers’ Association, how large a proportion of our 
pauperism is, directly or indirectly, caused by the sickness 
of the poor; and as yet the legal machinery to meet the 
wants of the sick has been miserably inadequate. Dr. 
Rogers proposes the introduction of the Irish Dispensary 
system, under which aid given at the State Dispensaries is 
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not reckoned as pauper relief ; but good as the Irish system 
may be, we confess to look with higher hopes toward some 
comprehensive scheme of cheap provident and self-support- 
ing Dispensaries, by means of which the poor themselves may 
in the future, and with less sacrifice of their own indepen- 
dence or the doctor's time, make arrangements for all neces- 
sary aid without resort to either Poor-law or charity. Weare 
well aware that this may seem to many a long look ahead, if 
not wholly Utopian ; but we are certain that little short of 
it will make any perceptible impression on the ingrained 
debility and wretchedness of our town poor. The abuse of 
hospital relief, side by side with that of the workhouse, has 
done much to demoralize the poor, and it is to be hoped, from 
recent and repeated manifestations, that the medical pro- 
fession is at length becoming alive to the fact and anxious 
for its removal. Meanwhile, any good and comprehensive 
plan for consolidating the present desultory and capricious 
methods of Poor-law medical relief cannot fail to do good, 
even if it does not as yet embody all the higher principles 
which we ourselves desire to see introduced. That public 
opinion is moving in this direction, is evidenced by a recent 
meeting at Manchester, at which a very strong sentiment in 
favour of the provident, as against the mere eleemosynary 
system, was elicited from the representatives of the leading 
medical charities. This method of reducing pauperism is, 
however, like all others that we have touched upon in this 
paper, intimately connected with the question of higher 
education ; and till the people have been taught to under- 
stand its advantages, they will, we fear, go on helplessly 
and hopelessly in the old ruts. 

We have now endeavoured to give in outline a few, and 
it has been only a few, of the means by which, in our opi- 
nion, national pauperism is likely to be removed ; and in 
the main, it will be observed, we have agreed with the theo- 
retical propositions laid down by Mr. Fawcett. Of the prac- 
tical difficulties which beset the carrying out of some of 
the suggested remedies, we do not for a moment pretend to be 
ignorant, more especially those which are associated with the 
speedy reduction, if not entire removal, of out-door relief. On 
that question some of the finest feelings of the benevolent, as 
well as many of the prejudices of the present administrators 
of the law, have to be resisted; and it will only be by the 
gradual growth of a sound public opinion on the subject, 
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that the desires of the more rigid economists are likely to 
be attained. The narrow escapes of “a count-out” which 
Poor-law questions have incurred of late years, when brought 
under the notice of the House of Commons, make us fear 
that much has yet to be done from the outside before any 
strenuous action will be taken by the responsible authori- 
ties. It cannot, however, be any longer argued that mate- 
rials are insufficient for forming an accurate and decisive 
judgment on the general issues, Mr. Stansfeld himself, as = 
mouthpiece of the department, having recently stated, 
reply to Mr. W. H. Smith in asking for a Royal Canentealinn 
that the officials of the Poor-law Board formed a permanent 
Committee, and could at any time place the necessary in- 
formation in the hands of the chiefs. We hope, therefore, 
Mr. Stansfeld will not hesitate to carry forward some of the 
work which was bequeathed to him by Mr. Goschen ; and 
if he can hold back the tide of pauperism which, from recent 
statistics, in the Metropolis seems at last to be upon the 
turn, he will, we think, have done more for the real happi- 
ness of the people than would be effected by the best gene- 
‘al or the most accomplished diplomatist. Without, how- 
ever, a riper public opinion than now exists on this subject, 
we are not sanguine of any great reform, even from the 
ablest Ministers. 
ALSAGER Hay HILL. 





II.-—THE READING Movoyerijc Oedc, “THE ONLY-BE- 
GOTTEN GOD,’ IN JOHN i. 18.* 


AT a time when the authorized translation of the English 
Bible i is undergoing revision, questions of textual criticism, 





* The material for this article was nearly all collected hee I had the 
advantage of seeing Mr. E. Abbot’s exhaustive treatment of the same subject 
in two articles, one in an Appendix to the last edition of Norton’s ‘‘ Statement 
of Reasons,” the other in the Bibliotheca Sacra, of Andover, October 1861. 
These articles may seem to render the present contribution superfluous, But 
as the subject has a peculiar interest just now, as my investigation has been 
quite independent, and as the treatment varies in some respects from Mr. 
Abbot’s, the present article is offered to those readers who may not have already 
studied ‘the question. 
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which ordinarily possess a charm only for those scholars 
who have paid special attention to that department of study, 
acquire a more general interest. The labours which have 
hitherto affected only the Greek text, will now present their 
more important results in the popular language ; and some 
of these results will inevitably engage the attention of many 
persons who have hitherto been content to regard the cur- 
rent version as a faithful representative of the original. In 
reference to several of the required changes, there will, no 
doubt, be but one opinion among the learned revisionists. 
The text of the three heavenly witnesses (1 John v. 7) will, 
it may be assumed, find no advocate ; “God was manifest 
in the flesh” (1 Tim. iii. 16), will be changed into “ Who,” 
or “He who was manifest in the flesh ;” and most probably 
“The church of God which he hath purchased with his own 
blood” (Acts xx. 28), will be altered without much debate 
into “The church of the Lord,” &c. There are, however, 
some passages about which a difference of opinion may 
fairly arise ; and among these is John i. 18 [“ No man hath 
seen God at any time ; the only-begotten Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath declared him”], where, for the 
old reading, “the only-begotten Son,” the recent critical 
edition of Dr. Tregelles has substituted the reading, “only- 
begotten God.” Dr. Tregelles so long ago as 1854 expressed 
his decided conviction that this was the true reading.* The 
discovery of the Sinaitic manuscript, which contains this 
reading, could only confirm his opinion. The late lamented 
Dean of Canterbury, however, in his last edition of his 
Greek Testament, decides in favour of the ordinary reading, 
which is also retained by Tischendorf in his eighth edition. 

The evidence for and against this remarkable variation 
may be so presented as to bring it within the judgment of 
intelligent readers, even though they may not have paid 
any particular attention to critical studies. It need hardly 
be said that it is purely a question of fact, and that all desire 
to maintain this or that set of theological opinions must be 
absolutely excluded from our minds, if we wish to form an 
unprejudiced opinion. 

There are three great sources of evidence, which must be 
examined in their order: 1, Greek manuscripts ; 2, early 





* * An Account of the Printed Text of the Greek Testament,” pp. 234, 235. 
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translations into various languages ; 3, the writings of the 
Fathers in which passages in the New Testament are quoted 
or referred to. 

I. Manuscripts. If mere numbers could be decisive in 
a question of this kind, our investigation would be brief; 
for an immense majority of manuscripts support the read- 
ing Movoyevys vids [only-begotten Son]. But the antiquity 
and the excellence of manuscripts must also be taken into 
consideration ; and of those which occupy the first position 
in these respects, a majority favour the reading Movoyevns 
cds [only-begotten God]. These manuscripts are the Si- 
naitic (8),* the Vatican (B), and the Codex Ephremi (C), 
of which the two former may belong to the fourth century, 
and the last to the fifth. In C, the word “God” has been 
corrected into “Son” by a later hand. These ancient autho- 
rities are followed by only two of a later date: the Codex 
Regius (L), an uncial manuscript of great value, of about 
the eighth or ninth century ; and a cursive manuscript (33) 
of the eleventh century. This is the whole of the evidence 
from manuscripts in favour of the reading “God ;” namely, 
three manuscripts of the very highest authority, and two 
which are esteemed valuable among the later codices on 
account of the general excellence of their text. 

In favour of the reading “Son,” there is only one manu- 
script of the first importance, the Alexandrine (A), which 
is assigned to the fifth century. The Codex Bezz (D), which 
is referred to the sixth century, is unfortunately defective 
in this passage, so that its reading is not known. Among 
the later uncial manuscripts, the Codex Monacensis (X), 
assigned to the tenth century, and the Codex Sangallensis 
(A), of the ninth century, are esteemed particularly valuable ; 
and these, with the other uncials, ranging from the eighth 
to the tenth century, exhibit the reading “Son.” Among 
the cursives, those numbered 1 and 69 are considered espe- 





* Mr. Abbot cites the Sinaitic, as corrected, in favour of the reading vidg 
[Son]. At the time when his article was written he had not had the advantage 
of consulting Tischendorf’s edition. The fact is, there is no correction of the 
word @e6¢ [God]. The first writer had omitted the words 6 Wy, and Tischendorf 
has this note :—‘‘ eve : corrector cujus scriptura atque atramentum ab A differt, 
fortasse idem quem B nuncupavimus, o wy eg reposuit.” We have therefore 
distinct evidence that this verse was corrected ; and nevertheless Oed¢ was allowed 
to stand. Either the corrector was inadvertent, or the word is confirmed as a 
reading accepted at the time when the correction was made. 
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cially valuable ; and these, as well as the general crowd of 
cursives, contain the same reading. 

In endeavouring to estimate the force of this evidence, 
we must remark that B, C, L and 33, have, in the Gospels, 
such a striking affinity in their readings, that Griesbach 
classes them together in what he calls the Alexandrine 
Recension. , which has been discovered since his time, 
may be classed with these, its relationship with B being 
particularly close. Now, whether we accept Griesbach’s 
theory of recensions or not, this affinity among manuscripts 
is a point of great importance ; for if any particular reading 
be supported only by manuscripts which have sprung from 
a common source, or represent the text only of one region, 
the evidence in its favour is much less weighty than it 
would be if it were supported by precisely the same number 
of manuscripts, but by such as had originated under differ- 
ent influences, and represented the text of widely separated 
regions. That diversity of origin is more important than 
numbers, is as sound a rule in regard to the more ancient 
as in regard to the more recent manuscripts ; and diversity 
is precisely what is wanting in the present instance. A, 
representing in the Gospels a different form of text from the 
authorities above mentioned, although probably written at 
Alexandria, contains the reading “Son ;’ while not a single 
manuscript that bears no traces of Alexandrine influence 
contains the other reading. All, then, that the facts war- 
rant us in stating is, that the reading @eds [God] was known, 
and to some extent used, in Egypt in the fourth and fifth 
centuries (for L and 33 can only be regarded as representing 
an Egyptian text of a period long anterior to their own 
date); that it was not universally used there; and that 
there is no manuscript evidence of its having been used 
anywhere else. The internal evidence for the readings will 
be noticed farther on ; meanwhile, whén we consider them 
merely as occurring in certain documents, does it not seem 
more probable that the reading @eos [God] was either in- 
troduced inadvertently, or adopted in a particular region at 
a particular period for certain special reasons, and therefore 
appears in most of the oldest and best manuscripts, which 
have come from that region and that period, than that a 
genuine reading should have been changed by unanimous 
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consent in all other manuscripts, including one of the 
highest, and several of respectable, authority ? 

II. Versions. We must now consider the evidence of the 
early translations. 

1. The Latin Version, in both its older and its later 
form, supports the reading “ Son.” 

2. The Syriac Versions give conflicting evidence. 

The oldest form of the text is probably represented by 
the Curetonian Syriac. This consists of fragments of the 
Gospels, contained in a very ancient manuscript, probably 
of the fifth century, which was obtained in the year 1842 
by Archdeacon Tattam, from the Syrian monastery dedicated 
to St. Mary Deipara, in the valley of the Natron Lakes. 
These fragments were edited and translated by the Rev. 
W. Cureton in 1858, and are believed by the learned editor, 
and by others who have followed up his inquiries, to repre- 
sent a very early text. This Version favours the reading 
vios [Son]. 

The Peshito Syriac stands next in importance, as its ori- 
ginal form may be as old as the second century. Griesbach 
believed that this Version had been frequently revised.* 
His judgment has been confirmed by further research, and 
Dr. Tregelles says “it was frequently modernized from time 
to time.”+ This circumstance diminishes its value as a 
witness of the most ancient text. It favours @eos [God]. 

The Philoxenian Syriac Version was made in the neigh- 
bourhood of Antioch, in the year 508. Its text was revised 
about the year 616 by Thomas of Harkel, in a monastery 
in Alexandria. He collated in the Gospels two or three 
“ancient Greek manuscripts” belonging to the monastery, 
noting the results in the margin. In many places he has 
altered the Philoxenian text, and has probably not in every 
instance mentioned the fact. Our present passage does not 
seem to be one of these ; for the text supports the reading 
vios [Son], while the margin favours @eds [God]. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that the original version contained the 
ordinary reading, and the reading in the margin was derived 

* “ Piversis ergo temporibus ad grvecos codices plane diversos iterum iterum- 
que recognita esse videtur.” Greek Test. Prol. p. lxxvii, London edition of 
1809. 

+ Greek Test., in the preliminary remarks. 
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from Egyptian manuscripts of perhaps the fourth or fifth 
century. , 

Lastly, the Jerusalem Syriac, a Gospel Lectionary, assigned 
by Tischendorf to the fifth century, by others placed later, 
also supports the reading vids [Son]. 

It seems, then, that the evidence of the Syriac Versions, 
though divided, preponderates on the side of the common 
reading. 

3. The Mempiitic Version, made in Lower Egypt, probably 
about the end of the third century, though by some placed 
later, supports the reading @eds [God]. This version, we 
may suppose, was made from Greek copies at Alexandria. 

4. The thiopic Version is of uncertain date, but is not 
earlier than the fourth century, and probably not much 
later. Its evidence is not in a very satisfactory state. The 
first printed edition, published at Rome, under the editor- 
ship of three Abyssinians, in 1548-9, supports the reading 
@cos [God]. This edition contained several errors, and can- 
not be regarded as possessing a very high critical value. 
A better edition was published under the direction of Mr. 
T. P. Platt, in 1826-30, founded on a collation of manu- 
scripts. This edition favours vids [Son]. 

5. The Armenian Version was made trom a Greek codex 
brought from Ephesus in 431.* Manuscripts from Alex- 
andria may also have been used, as two students were sent 
to that city, in order to perfect themselves in Greek, for 
the work of translation ; and they would probably bring 
some manuscripts with them. This version supports vids 
[Son]. 

It appears, therefore, that the evidence of the Versions 
preponderates on the side of vids [Son]. The Latin in both 
its forms, and the Armenian, unequivocably support it. The 
Memphitic alone supports @eds [God] without any room for 
question. The best edition of the Atthiopic supports vids 
[Son]. The Syriac inclines in the same direction, though 
the counter-evidence of the Peshito is important. It de- 
serves remark that, with the exception of the Peshito (though 

perhaps it is not an exception in this instance), those ver- 
sions which support @eos [God] have been under Alexan- 





* Tischendorf (8th edition of Greek Test. p. xvi) and Tregelles, in their 
Prolegomena, strangely assign it to the fourth century. 
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drine influence ; and they, therefore, only sustain the fact 
already learned from the manuscripts, that this was a read- 
ing used in Egypt in the fourth and fifth centuries. The 
case of the Peshito is peculiar; but there is nothing to 
decide whether this passage represents the original form of 
the version, or whether it has been altered under Alexan- 
drine influence. 

III. Fatuers. Before proceeding to give in detail the 
evidence from the Fathers, a few words must be said as to 
the nature of this evidence. It would be a great mistake 
to suppose that we have nothing to do but count the num- 
ber of times that a passage of Scripture is quoted in any 
particular form, in order to arrive at the reading received 
by the early Church. A careful examination of the original 
works of the Fathers sometimes leaves on the mind a very 
different impression from that which is derived from the 
summary statement of the critical editions of the Greek 
Testament. If the Scripture passage is merely quoted, and 
there is nothing in the context to fix the particular reading 
which is in question, very little weight can be attached to 
the special words which are used. In such cases there are 
two great sources of uncertainty. In the first place, the 
author may have originally quoted loosely and from me- 
mory, giving the general sense, but slightly altering the 
words. We know that this was frequently done, and that 
we must accordingly be very careful in attaching any im- 
portance to mere verbal alterations. But, in addition to 
this uncertainy, we canntot feel sure what the author him- 
self originally wrote ; for his works have been exposed to 
all the errors of transcription, and in all probability the 
Scripture quotations have suffered most from these errors. 
To go no farther than the present passage, in place of the 
true re: uling els Tov KONTOY, we have €év T@ KoATr@, and év Tois 
KONTFOLS [Basil], and eis Tous KoMTrous [Psendo- Ignatius) for 
Tob TaTpos, Tov Qcod xai twatpos [Cy yril of AL]; for exeivos, 
avtos [Hippolytus and Didymus], odros and odtos jyiv 
[Basil] ; and for €Enyncarto, Senyjcato [Hippol.]. The mere 
occurrence, then, of a passage of Scripture in any particular 
form, appears to be a circumstance of the least possible 
weight, and especially when it is not introduced as an express 
quotation. Occasionally, however, a reading is conclusively 
determined by the use which is made of it in the context; for 
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instance, by an express reference to it as a reading found in 
some copies, or by its being employed as the basis of an argu- 
ment. Sometimes, too, the absence of any distinct allusion 
to a reading which would have been useful to the argument, 
may be taken as some indication that it was not known to 
the writer, although it is now found in the text of his 
works. It is necessary to examine each quotation sepa- 
rately, and consider the connection in which it occurs, in 
order that we may form a due estimate of its comparative 
value. With these cautions, we may proceed to examine 
the numerous references to the present passage as fully as 
our limits will permit. 

1. The first testimony to be noticed is that contained in 
the Epistles which have been ascribed to Ignatius. In the 
Epistle to the Philippians, chap. ii, having shewn from 
Scripture that there is “one God and Father,” the writer 
goes on to say, “There is also one Son, the Word who is 
God [Adyos @eds] ; for (the Scripture) says, ‘the only-begot- 
ten, who is in the bosom of the Father’ [6 wovoyerns yap, 
dnaiv, 6 dv eis Tovs KOATrovs Tod Ilatpos].” Here the sense 
requires the stress to be laid on the word “only,” and pro- 
bably no importance need be attached to the fact that the 
adjective is used absolutely. The passage is evidently 
quoted from memory, as we may judge from the reading 
eis TODS KOATrOUS, and vids [Son] is the word which the con- 
nection would lead us to supply. It may be said, however, 
that the writer in his own mind supplied @eds [God], because 
in the Epistle to the Philadelphians (ch. vi. in the larger 
form) he uses these words: “If any one says that there is 
one God, and confesses also Christ Jesus, but supposes that 
the Lord is mere man, not only-begotten God [@eov povoyevh | 
&c., such a one is a serpent.” There is, however, no indi- 
cation that the expression here used is quoted. It may, like 
capxodopov @ecov [ad Smyrn. ch. v.], have been formed by the 
writer himself, though doubtless representing in his opinion 
a scriptural idea, and cannot, therefore, be legitimately used 
as any evidence of the reading in the passage under exami- 
nation. 

2. In coming to the testimony of Irenzus, we suffer 
under the disadvantage of being forced to rely upon a Latin 
translation of his works. He quotes the passage in three 
places. In the first [Contra Heer. lib. ili. cap. xi. 6], he is 
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engaged in proving the identity of the Creator of the world 
and the Father of the Lord. Having alluded to the mira- 
cles of the loaves and of the change of water into wine, he 
proceeds to remark that in this way it was shewn “that 
God who made the earth and ordered it to bear fruit, and 
who formed water and produced fountains, gives to man- 
kind both the benediction of food and the grace of drink 
in the last times through his Son [per Filium suum], the 
incomprehensible through the comprehensible, and the in- 
visible through the visible ; since he is not external to him, 
but exists in the bosom of the Father. For it says, ‘no 
one has ever seen God, except the only-begotten Son of God 
[unigenitus Filius Dei], who is in the bosom of the Father, 
he has declared him.’ For that Son [Filius], who is in his 
bosom, declares to all men the Father who is invisible.” 
Here the repetition of the word “ Son” seems to leave little 
room for doubt that it was the reading with which Irenzus 
was familiar. The variation “ Filius Dei” may have resulted 
from a failure of memory. The passage is quoted without 
this variation in the same work [lib. iv. cap. xx. 6]; and 
the reading seems fixed by the words which immediately 
follow,—‘ therefore the Son of the Father [Filius Patris] 
declares him from the beginning.” The form of inference 
would surely have been different had Irenzus read “ Deus.” 
The reading “ Unigenitus Deus” [only-begotten God] occurs 
a little farther on [section 11]. There is nothing whatever 
in the context to determine the correctness of this reading ; 
and the question may be fairly raised whether it represents 
the form in which the quotation occurred in the original 
work. It may be contended that a Latin transcriber was 
not likely to introduce the change, as the Latin Fathers 
and Version alike support the reading Filius. But to this 
it may be replied, that the expression “unigenitus Deus” 
was familiar to some of the Latin Fathers, and it would 
not be surprising that a transcriber whose ear was accus- 
tomed to the phrase should have occasionally introduced 
it through mistake. It seems probable that this was the 
case in the present instance, when we remember that the 
reading “Filius” is fixed by the other two quotations, and 
that it is unlikely that Ivrenzeus was acquainted with this 
variation in the text, and used indiscriminately one reading 
or the other, without any intimation of so remarkable a fact. 
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3. Tertullian twice refers to the passage. In the treatise 
Adv. Praxean [cap. viii.], while speaking of the system of 
Valentinus, and of the Aon who is unable to know his 
father, he remarks, “but among us the Son alone [solus 
filius] knows the Father, and has declared the bosom of 
the Father [sinum Patris ipse exposuit].” The passage is 
more fully quoted in chapter xv. of the same work, and 
with the reading “Son” [unigenitus filius, qui esse (or 
est?) in sinu Patris ipse disseruit]. Had Tertullian been 
acquainted with the other reading, he could hardly have 
failed to notice it in this treatise ; for he tries to shew from 
Scripture the propriety of calling Christ God, though in a 
subordinate sense. 

4. Clement of Alexandria only once quotes the passage 
[Stromata, lib. v.; in Migne, Vol. IT. col. 121], and here the 
form at present found is 6 povoyevns Oeds [the only-begot- 
ten God]. There is nothing whatever in the context to 
fix this as the genuine reading. He refers to the passage 
in the book, Quis Dives salvetur [cap. xxxvii.]: «al tote 
émomTevoets TOV KONTOV Tod Ilatpos, dv 6 povoyevis Tids 
Oecds povos eEnyjcato [“ Then thou shalt be initiated into 
the bosom of the Father, whom the only-begotten Son, who 
is God, alone declared” ]. This certainly throws doubt upon 
the accuracy of the previous quotation. When we consider 
that Clement quotes the passage only once in his writings, 
that he refers to it again with a different reading, that he 
is not remarkable for accuracy in his scriptural quotations 
generally, and that we cannot feel absolutely certain that 
we have in this passage the genuine text of Clement, we 
cannot but consider the evidence very trifling that the 
reading @eds [God] was known and accepted in his time. 

5. In the treatise entitled “ Excerpta ex Theodoto,” which 
is printed with the works of Clement of Alexandria, the 
passage is quoted with the reading eds [God]. [Migne, il. 
col 657.] The passage requires a little examination, for it 
does not seem to me such a weighty testimony as it does 
to Mr. Abbot. It runs thus: “The passage, ‘In the begin- 
ning was the Word, &c.... the followers of Valentinus 
receive inthis way. For they say the Only-begotten is the 
Beginning, who also, they say, is called God, as also in 
what follows he clearly indicates him as God by saying, 
‘the only-begotten God, who is in the bosom of the Father,” 
VOL, VIII. 2 L 
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&c. [apynv yap Tov povoyev) Aéyovow, dv Kai Beov mpoca- 
ryyopevec0ar, ws al év Tois EES dvtixpus Oeov adtov dnroi 
Aéywv, Movoyevrs eds «x. T. r.]. It seems to me that the 
reading @eds here is by no means certain. It is rendered 
suspicious by a reference to the passage a few lines farther 
on: “The only-begotten Son who remained in the bosom 
of the Father” [6 pev peivas povoyevns vids eis TOV KONToV 
tov Ilatpos, x. tT. .]. The words dvtuxpus dnrot do not 
fix the reading, for they suggest a clear inference quite as 
much as an express statement. The author, when he refers 
to distinct naming, uses, as we have seen, A€yover and 
mpocayopeverOar ; and presently we have avrtov [that is, 
the Logos] Oedv Aéyex. I am inclined, therefore, to think 
that the copyists were misled in the present instance by 
the apparent necessity for eds, and that the original writer 
meant to denote that the Godhead of the Only-begotten 
had been inferred from the fact that he was in the bosom 
of the Father,—an argument which, we know, was used in 
later times. 

6. The testimony of Origen is unfortunately not in a 
satisfactory condition. In the Commentary on John [iv. 
177, Migne ; iv. 89, De La Rue), the passage is quoted with 
the reading @eos [God], in the present editions. There is 
nothing in the context to fix this reading, so that it rests 
entirely on the authority of manuscripts. Now the Latin 
translation of Ferrari, published in 1551 from a Venetian 
manuscript no longer known, and which in the present 
passage is baldly literal, reads “ unigenitus” [only-begotten] 
alone ; and this fact suggests the consideration that if we 
had as ample resources for revising the text of the Fathers 
as we have for emending that of the New Testament itself, 
some anomalous readings might disappear. The reading 
Geds [God] appears again in a later portion of the same 
work [iv. 800, Migne ; iv. 438, De La Rue]. Here also there 
is nothing to fix the reading.* In the same work [iv. 201, 
Migne ; iv. 102, De La Rue], the passage is quoted with the 
reading, 6 wovoyevns Tids tov Meod. This is the reading of 
the Bodleian Codex. The edition of Huet, founded on a 


* Mr. Abbot says that here also Ferrari has ‘‘ unigenitus” alone. Migne’s 
edition, which I have used, has ‘‘ unigenitus Deus.” We may learn from this 
what uncertainty attends manuscripts and editions, when there is nothing in 
the context to determine the reading. 
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single manuscript, has Tids @eds [the only-begotten Son, 
who is God]. This fact exemplifies the uncertainty of 
manuscripts. The Latin translation has “unigenitus Filius 
Dei” [Son of God]. In the same passage Origen refers to 
the words, and has simply tov povoyevij eis Tov KONTOV bvTA 
tod Ilatpos [the only-begotten who is in, &c.]. The pas- 
sage is quoted once again in Contra Celsum [lib. ii. 440]. 
De La Rue gives the words in the received form [5 pu. vios 
x. T. A.] from the Codices Regius and Basiliensis. The 
printed copies previously had xal povoyevys yé dv Oeds 6 
dv x. tT. r. [and only-begotten, being God, &c.]. This is 
like a marginal gloss, and may give us some clue to the 
origin of the reading eds. The Latin translation published 
by De La Rue (in Migne’s edition, which alone I have 
consulted) reads “unigenitus Deus” [only-begotten God]. 
Were it not, therefore, for the happy preservation of two 
superior manuscripts, this passage would be cited for, and 
not against, the reading @eds; for, as in the other in- 
stances from Origen, the context gives us no help. Asa 
small further contribution of evidence, it must be men- 
tioned that the words are quoted in the translation by 
Rufinus (distinguished for his inaccuracy) of the work, In 
Canticum Canticorum [lib. iv. vers. 13, 14; in Migne, 
Vol. IIL. col. 193]. In this place we have Unigenitus Dei 
Filius [Son of God], though in a previous reference we have 
simply Unigenitus Filius [Son]. In considering this con- 
tradictory evidence of Origen’s reading, we must ‘remark 
that it is most improbable that Origen was familiar with 
both readings. He was the prince of biblical critics of his 
time ; and it is most unlikely that, had he been aware of 
this remarkable variation, he would have taken no notice of 
it, but used indiscriminately sometimes one reading and 
sometimes the other. I can have little doubt, therefore, 
that in one or the other form of quotation the manuscripts 
of his works have been corrupted ; but there is nothing in 
his own quotations, taken alone, to decide which reading 
was the one used by him. 

7. Hippolytus [Contra Noetum, v.] quotes the passage 
with the reading vios. He introduces the quotation by say- 
ing that “no one sees God except the Son [7rais, a differ- 
ent word in Greek from that generally rendered “Son”] and 
perfect man, who alone declared the counsel of the Father ; 
2L2 
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for John says,” &c. [épa@v 5é tov cov ovs efs, et ur povos 6 
mais Kai tédevos avOpwros Kal povos Sinynodpevos tiv 
Bovryv tod Ilatpos: réyer yap Kai “Iwdvvns, Oeov ovdels 
éwpaxev Ta@ToTE povoyevijs Tids, 6 av eis TOV KONTOV TOD 
Ilatpos, avtos Sinyjcato]. There is nothing further in the 
context to fix the reading, and the variation in the closing 
words suggests that the quotation was given from memory, 

8. In the Synodical Epistle of the Antiochene Council, 
which condemned Paul of Samosata, the passage is quoted 
in its usual form. [Routh. Rel. Sac. iii. p. 297.] 

9. More interesting and important is the testimony of 
Eusebius. Most of his quotations of our passage occur in 
his work, De Ecclesiastica Theologid contra Marcellum. 
An allusion is supposed to be made to the passage in lib. i. 
c. iv. [19 in the Paris edition], where he refers to the creed 
of Marcellus, “To believe on the Father, God omnipotent, 
and on his Son, the only-begotten God [eis rov Tiov adrod 
Tov povoyevi) cov], our Lord Jesus Christ, and on the Holy 
Spirit ;’ and Eusebius adds that Marcellus declared that he 
had learned this creed from the Holy Scriptures. There is, 
however, no evidence that Marcellus intended to quote the 
exact language of Scripture; and he may very well have 
supposed that tov povoyev}? Ocov expressed the true sense 
of Scripture. The next reference is in lib. i. ¢. ix. [67], 
where the passage is quoted with the reading 6 wovoyevns 
Tids 4 povoyevts Oeds [the only-begotten Son or only-be- 
gotten God]. This might be taken to shew that Eusebius 
was acquainted with both readings. But he makes no 
allusion to any uncertainty in the reading, and in the same 
chapter he has the expressions, povoryevis Tod Ocod, pwovoryev 
Tiov Pcod, Tiov povoyevy. Still further, he introduces the 
quotation with the words, tod re evayyediorod Siappydnv 
avrov Tiov povoyevi) eivar SvdacKovtos bi’ av &by [the evan- 
gelist expressly teaching that he is only-begotten Son by 
what he said]. Eusebius proceeds to quote the passage, 
“God so loved the world,” &c., and then concludes his argu- 
ment by saying that those who maintained that the Son 
was created out of nothing, denied that he was really a Son. 
There seems, therefore, to be no reason to doubt that Euse- 
bius here read “only-begotten Son,” and that only; and 
consequently the other words, “only-begotten God,” must 
be due to the uncertainty of a transcriber. The passage is 
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expressly quoted in its usual form in lib. i. c. xx. [86]. The 
writer has just shewn that Christ is called in Scripture, 
Adyos, Geos, and Pas [Word, God, and Light], and then 
has a section devoted to the title wovoyervys [only-begotten |. 
Throughout this section, Christ is spoken of as “the only- 
begotten Son,” or simply “only-begotten.” Having quoted 
the passage, he immediately remarks, “The only-begotten 
Son himself declared this. Therefore the invisible God did 
not declare it, but the only-begotten Son, having become 
visible, made to men the declaration concerning the Father.’ 
A little lower down he repeats, “the Son was in the bosom 
of the Father.” And farther on [p. 92], speaking of the 
evangelist, he says, “He called him not only Logos, but 
also God, and Light which lightens every man coming into 
the world, and only-begotten Son who is in the bosom of the 
Father” [«ai povoyevi Tiov tov eis Tov KOXToOv Tod Llatpés]. 
The reading is thus abundantly confirmed. But, further, 
it seems utterly improbable that Eusebius, when he wrote 
this section, can have even known of the existence of the 
reading wovoyevrs Oeds. If he had, he would have referred 
to it among his proofs that Christ was called God, and in 
treating of the title wovoyevys [only-begotten] he could not 
have failed to notice so remarkable an adjunct. The obvious 
inference is, either that the learned men of the Church at 
that time were not acquainted with the reading «ds [God], 
or that they considered it so unquestionably spurious as not 
to be worth notice. In lib. ii. ¢. xiv. [124], he is explaining 
the doctrine of the first chapter of John’s Gospel ; and here, 
though there is no express quotation of the whole clause, 
the words povoyevijs Tios occur five times, and there is no 
allusion to the other reading. Dr. Tregelles, indeed, refers 
to this passage in support of the reading @eds. The only 
words that can be supposed to serve this purpose are Oeov 
S¢ cat Movoyevh [God and Only-begotten]. Surely the 
critic was here too eager to establish a point. The passage, 
so far from confirming the reading @eds [God], contains an 
interesting argument which seems to me to prove that 
Eusebius was not even acquainted with it. He says that 
Tios [Son] may be substituted for Aoyos [Word], so that 
for @eds Hv 6 Aoyos [the Word was God], we may read eds 
iv 6 Tios [the Son was God]. He also infers from the pas- 
sage, “that which is born of the flesh is flesh,” &c, that in 
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the same way that which is born of God would be God. Is 
it probable that a writer would use these arguments in 
commenting on the first chapter of John, and yet omit all 
mention of a verse in that chapter in which Christ was 
called God, not by inference, but expressly, had he known 
of the existence of such a verse? In lib. ii. ¢. xxiii. [142], 
he speaks of John as declaring that in the beginning was 
the Word, &c., and goes on, “clearly presenting his sonship 
[thy Te vidtnTa cabas trapiota@vtos|, by saying of the 
Father, ‘No one has ever seen God; but of the Son, ‘The 
only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath declared him.” The word vidtnta [sonship] seems 
to fix the reading. In lib. iii. c. vi. [175], he speaks of the 
doctrine of the Church in regard to the Father, the Son and 
the Spirit ; and having quoted the passage, “one Lord, one 
faith......one God and Father of all,” he proceeds: “And 
he alone would take the title of one God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, but the Son that of only-begotten God, 
who is in the bosom of the Father [6 8€ vids (ypnyarifor ay) 
povoryevns Meds, 6 dv eis Tov KoATOv Tod Ilatpos], but the 
advocate Spirit that of neither God nor Son,”* &. Now 
the words here used do not profess to be an explicit quota- 
tion ; and Eusebius has probably employed the word @eds 
[God] here because he is giving a summary statement of 
the doctrine of the Church. The fact that he knew the 
ecclesiastical expression yovoyerns Peds [only-begotten God], 
confirms the arguments above advanced to shew that he did 
not know it as a scriptural expression. Lastly, the passage 
is quoted in the Comment. in Psalmos, Ixxiii. 11 [v. 860, in 
Migne] in the received form, except that the article is not 
prefixed to povoyevys. There is nothing to fix the reading. 

10. The testimony of Athanasius is very valuable. In 
the work, De Decretis Nicenze Synodi, c. xiii. [i. 448, Migne], 
in distinguishing the Lord from things created, he quotes 
the passage in its usual form, and adds, “if therefore he is 
a Son, he is not a creature; but if a creature, not a Son” 
[ed roivuv vids, od rica’ ef 5é KTicua, ovy vids]. These 
words seem to fix the reading. In the same work, ec. xxi, 





* So I translate rd dé wapdk«AnTov mrvedpa ovre Oedc ovTE vidc. Mr. Abbot 
translates, ‘‘but the Paraclete, [may be called] Spirit, but neither God nor 
Son.” For this rendering I should expect 6 zapdxAnroc, and some word corre- 
sponding to ‘* but.” 
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having again quoted it in the same form, he adds, “for 
what else does the expression in the bosom [here év xoXzrois | 
signify, but the genuine birth of the Son from the Father ?” 
[rv ywnolav éx tod [latpos tod Tiod yévvnow]). This to 
some extent confirms the reading. In the Orat. cont. Ari- | 
anos, ii. c. Ixii. [ii 280, Migne], it is quoted in the usual 
form ; but there is nothing to fix the reading. In the same 
work, iv. 26 [ii 508, Migne], is the following passage : 
“That which is said in John, ‘ the only-begotten Son [6 pov. 
Tios] who is in the bosom of the Father,’ shews that the 
Son [Tov Tiov] exists always. For him whom John calls 
‘Son’ [Tov], David calls ‘Hand,’ when he says, ‘Why 
withdrawest thou thy hand and thy right hand from the 
midst of thy bosom? Therefore if the hand is in the 
bosom, and the Son is in the bosom, the Son must be the 
hand, and the hand the Son” [6 Tids av ein 4 yelp, cal 
xelp av ein 6 Tios}]. This conclusively fixes the reading. 
11. The evidence of Didymus, of Alexandria, is in favour 
of the reading @eds [God]; but it requires a little criticism. 
In the work De Trinitate, lib. i. c. xv. [p. 27], he uses these 
words: “As the Father has been declared to be one God, 
so the Son has been called only-begotten God Word, and 
one Lord Jesus Christ” [do7ep 6 Larhp, Els Geos, etpnrac 
ovtTw 6 Tids KéxAntar Movoyevns Oeds Adyos cai Eis Kudpios 
, x.T.r.]. Now it is quite arbitrary in this passage to place 
a comma after @eds [God] and none after wovoyevns [only- 
begotten]. The three words may be taken separately, or 
(as I think better) all together. In either case the clause 
ceases to render any support to the reading @eds; in the 
former case, obviously ; in the latter, because pov. eos 
Adyos [only-begotten God Word] is not a scriptural expres- 
sion, but only an expression supposed to be legitimately 
formed out of the words of Scripture. Reasons for taking 
the words all together are, first, that wovoyevns [only-begot- 
ten] is evidently taken as equivalent to eés [one], and as 
qualifying @eds Adyos, whereas the connection furnishes 
no ground for introducing @eds, or Adyos, without the 
qualifying word ; and, secondly, that Didymus uses that 
precise expression farther on [p. 75], where he is speaking 
of Abraham’s intended sacrifice of Isaac, “it was the only- 
begotten God Word who sought the sacrifice” [jv 6 thv 
Ouciav tnrncas povoyevijs Oeds Adyos]. In lib. 1. ¢. xxvi. 
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[p. 76], the passage is quoted with the reading cos [God], 
but also with the variations év 7@ KdATr@, and. avtés, shew- 
ing that the passage has either suffered from transcription 
or been quoted inaccurately from memory. There is nothing 
in the context to fix the reading @eds, but, on the contrary, 
something to render it doubtful. He has been speaking of 
Christ sitting at the right hand of God, and being in his 
bosom, as a proof that the only-begotten God and Son [roy 
povoyevi) Ocov cal Tidv] should receive equal honour and 
worship with the Father and the Spirit ; and he goes on to 
say that the Evangelist by divine inspiration declared that 
the paternal bosom was a bec oming se ut for the Son [«aGé- 
dpav mpémoveav TH Tie Tov Tatpixov elvat KdATOV]. This 
is a palpable allusion to our passage, and favours the read- 
ing “Son.” After two other quotations, the passage is 
quoted in the form given above. The following chapter 
furnishes negative evidence that Didymus was unacquainted 
with the reading @eds [God]. It adduces those passages 
which shew that the Son is God, and among them the 
exclamation of Thomas; but no notice is taken of our pre- 
sent passage. The weight of this evidence is, however, 
somewhat diminished by the fact that the first chapter of 
John is not taken into consideration in this place. As 
illustrating the critical value of Didymus’s quotations, it 
may be mentioned that in the same chapter he quotes 
1 Tim. iii. 16 with the reading Oceds éfavepwOy. The pas- 
sage is again quoted with the reading @eds [God] in lib. ii. 
c. v. [p. 140]. Here also there isa variation, év tots xodrots, 
which throws uncertainty upon the accuracy of the quo- 
tation ; and there is nothing in the context to fix the read- 
ing. The quotation occurs in a passage where the epithet 
only-begotten is more than once applied to “the God 
Word” [6 @eds Aoyos], and where it is stated that we 
believe that the only- begotten Word [dv wor. Adyov] is God 
equally with the ‘Father, and where also we have the ex- 
pression, “the only-begotten Son.” The declaration, “the 
God Word was called only-begotten” [movoyevis bcriOn 6 0 
@ecds Adyos], deserves special notice, as illustrating the way 
in which inferences may be converted into assertions of 
positive statement, and as shewing that the mere juxta- 
position of scriptural words in an early writer cannot be 
taken as evidence of their original juxtaposition. The im- 
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mediate connection in which the quotation stands is the 
following: “ As, therefore, Paul has written to the Romans, 
Galatians and Timothy, ‘God is one’ [Eis 6 @eds], so con- 
cerning the Son [rod Tiod] John said, ‘the only-begotten 
God, who is in the bosom of the Father; but concerning 
the Holy Spirit Paul taught the Corinthians, ‘to another 
gifts of healing in the one Spirit’ [ év 7é évi_ wrvevdpare].” 
It is evident that here the emphasis is on povoyevis [only- 
begotten], and that the reading “Son” would be at least as 
suitable to the context as “God.” On the whole, then, the 
evidence of Didymus does not seem very important. The 
fact that he has made no controversial use whatever of the 
reading @eos [God] appears to me to more than outweigh 
the testimony of two quotations, for the accuracy of which 
we are entirely dependent on transcribers. 

12. The evidence of Basil, like that of Origen, is dubious. 
In the treatise, De Spiritu Sancto, c. vi, he is proving that 
the glory of the Son is equal to that of the Father, and he 
adduces several passages in support of his position, ending 
with “the only-begotten God who is in the bosom of the 
Father.” The words, “the only-begotten God,” are wanting 
in one manuscript, but occur in five others. Two manu- 
scripts read év tois xéAzrous, and another évy t@ KoATo. 
These variations are sufficient to render the reading some- 
what uncertain. The context would lead us to expect the 
reading “Son ;’ for he immediately goes on, “considering 
none of these things, they assign to the Son [7t@ Tid] the 
place set apart for the enemies. For the paternal bosom is 
a becoming seat for the Son [«oAzros ev yap watpixds Tid 
xabédpa mpérovea).” Farther on he has tod povoyevois 
absolutely, and again tov povoyevh Tiov. In ec. viii. an 
expression occurs which is adduced in favour of the reading 
cos [God]. In giving the reference, Dr. Tregelles empha- 
sizes it by the word “diserte” [“expressly”]. The writer 
is speaking of the several names given by the Scriptures 
to Christ, as expressive of his nature. He mentions “true 
Son, and only-begotten God, and power of God, and wisdom, 
and Word” [oide yap (1%) Tpadr) 70 dvoya 76 irép wav dvopa 
tod Tiod Kal vidv adnOivov AéEyewv, Kai wovoyevi Peov x. T. r.]. 
Now as “true Son” is not a scriptural expression, but only 
made up of words applied to Christ in separate places in 
Scripture, we have no ground for certainty that “only-be- 
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gotten God” may not be an expression formed upon the 
same plan, and therefore this “express” declaration of 
Basil's is critically worthless. In c. xi. the passage is 
quoted with the reading Tids [Son], but with the variations 
év Tots KOATroLs and ovTOS Huiv. The context confirms the 
reading. He is shewing the necessity of professing belief 
in the Father, the Son and the Spirit ; “for,” he says, “he 
who does not believe the Spirit does not believe on the Son 
[ets Tiov], and he who has not believed the Son [76 Tig] 
does not believe on the Father; for neither can one say 
that Jesus is Lord except in the Holy Spirit, and ‘no one 
has ever seen God, but the only-begotten Son,” &c. Mr. 
Abbot calls attention to the fact that one of Matthzi’s 
Moscow manuscripts reads @eds [God] in this place. As 
the context, as well as the majority of manuscripts, sup- 
ports the other reading, this may serve as an illustration of 
the liability of transcribers to change what I conceive to 
be the genuine reading into the once familiar expression, 
“only-begotten God.” In the Epistole, Ep. ecxxxiv., the 
passage is quoted with the reading Tids [Son], and the 
variation obtos. Matthzi’s manuscript, as Mr. Abbot re- 
marks, here has Tios. There is nothing in the context to 
fix the reading. On the whole, then, there is room for 
doubt whether Basil, in spite of one quotation not unani- 
mously supported by the manuscripts, was so much as 
acquainted with the reading @eds [God]. 

13. Epiphanius favours the reading @eds [God]. In the 
work, Adversus Heereses [lib. ii. tom. ii. lxv. ¢. v.], he argues 
that the Word and the Father are not one person [év rpogw- 
mov], as one sends and the other is sent. He then pro- 
ceeds: “How then is he sent who is sent, and how does 
he appear through the flesh? For no one has ever seen 
God ; the only-begotten God who is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him. And he says, the only- 
begotten God ; for the Word is begotten from the Father ; 
but the Father was not begotten ; therefore, only-begotten 
Son [yov. Tios].” A little farther on he says, “for he does 
not call the Father only-begotten ; for how is he only- 
begotten who has not been begotten? but he calls the Son 
only-begotten [tov dé Tiov wovoyevy], in order that the Son 
might not be supposed to be the Father.” Farther on he 
has the expression é« @eod Ilatpos Oeds Tids povoyerns. 
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The evidence, then, afforded by this passage is unsatisfac- 
tory, and even contradictory. Either Epiphanius has been 
very loose in his language, or the copyists very inaccurate 
in their transcription. In the same work [lib. iii. tom. i. 
Ixx. c. vii.] he notices the apparent contradiction between 
the statement of the Scriptures that God had been seen by 
certain men, and the declaration, “no one has ever seen 
God ; the only-begotten God, he declared him [6 ov. Geos, 
autos €Enynoato].” No use is made of the latter part of 
the quotation, but the chapter goes on to explain the appa- 
rent contradiction. Here, therefore, we are again depend- 
ent on the transcribers. In the Ancoratus, ¢. ii., the passage 
is quoted with the reading 6 povoyevns [only-begotten] 
simply, and with the variation avtés. “Here,” says Mr. 
Abbot, “the context renders it probable that @eds has been 
omitted after wovoyevns by the mistake of a transcriber.” I 
cannot quite concur in this judgment. If I correctly under- 
stand the argument of this rather obscure and corrupt 
passage, it is based, not on the expression povoyevis Geos, 
but on the fact that the only-begotten is in the bosom of 
the Father, and therefore consubstantial with him, and 
entitled to the same epithets. The epithet in question is 
GAnOivos Beds, which Epiphanius contends, though not 
used by the evangelist in relation to Christ, is nevertheless 
applicable to him ; and he sums up the inference-from our 
present passage in the words dAAd povos adnOivis Beds, 
émevd) ovos €x ovov 6 Movoyevns, which we may para- 
phrase, “the Only-begotten is ‘only true God,’ since he is 
the only sprung from the only Father.” The argument, 
though dealing minutely with words, founds nothing on 
the word @eds in this quotation. He says, indeed, émi tod 
Tiod yéyparrrat, dre cds 6 Tids [it is written of the Son, 
that the Son is God]; but this probably refers to the first 
verse, Tids being taken as equivalent to Aoyos. There 
seems to be no reason, therefore, for supposing that a tran- 
scriber has omitted @eds. In the next chapter are the 
words, “ but he who reclined on his breast is a witness 
worthy of credit, calling him ‘ only-begotten God’ [wov. Oedv 
avtov dackwv]. But he did not add to the only-begotten 
God the expression true God.... but concerning the Son 
it is written that he is only-begotten God [epi Tiod 6é, 
Ste pov. Oeds].” Here it must be observed that there is no 
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quotation ; and we have already seen that the expression 
pov. Geos might be regarded as truly representing John’s 
doctrine, although the words were not placed by him in 
that immediate juxtaposition. No doubt the longer ex- 
pression in ¢. viii, Tios wovoyevns Oeds aryOwvds éx Ocod 
arnO.vod [only- begotten Son true God from true God], also 
appeared to be scriptural. The evidence of Epiphanius, 
then, is deficient in clearness and precision ; and it is cer- 
tainly strange, if he believed pov. @eds to be the true read- 
ing in John, that he has made no argumentative use of it 
in his writings. 

14. Before leaving Epiphanius, we must notice the Epis- 
tola Pseudosynodi Ancyranz, which is quoted in his work 
(Heer. lib. iii. tom. i. Ixxiii. 8]. Here John is referred to 
as calling the Word of God only-begotten God [rod Ocod 
tov Aoyov povoyev @cov]. But there is no express quo- 
tation, and the expression here may be of the kind alluded 
to above. In chapter 10 of the same Epistle we have the 
expression Tov uovoyevh Oeov Adyov Tidy, and although 
John is not cited as an authority, the first chapter of John 
is clearly in the writer’s mind; for in the same sentence 
we have mpos dv 6 povoyevns év apy tv Geos Adyos. The 
piling together of detached words into a theological for- 
mula, and the ascription of the latter to a scriptural 
writer, may have been legitimate in the controversies of 
the time, but is not a safe guide in textual criticism. 

15. The evidence of Hilary is clear and unquestionable 
in favour of the reading “Son.” We must confine our 
detailed notice to two passages. He refers to the passage 
twice with the reading Filius [Son],* and expressly quotes 
it four times.f One of these [De Trin. vi. 39] deserves 
special attention, because the context completely fixes the 
reading. He is proving that Christ is Son, not by adoption, 
but by a speciality in his nature. “Let John speak,” he 
says, “in his own voice: No one has ever seen God except 
the only-begotten Son [unigenitus Filius] who is in the 
bosom of the Father. The faith in regard to his nature 
did not seem sufficiently unfolded by the name Son [Filii, 
which occurs only in one manuscript; but its absence 


* De Trinitate, ii. 23 and v. 34. 
t Ibid., iv. 8 and 42, v. 33 and vi. 39. 
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would not affect the sense].... For besides Son [Preeter 
filium] calling him also only-begotten, he entirely cut 
away the suspicion of adoption. ... I ask what the meaning 
of ‘only-begotten’ requires? And let us see whether it 
can mean, as you declare, a perfect creature of God [crea- 
turam Dei perfectam], so that ‘perfect’ may belong to 
‘only-begotten,’ while ‘creature’ is referred to ‘Son’ [ad 
filium].” This conclusively settles Hilary's view of the 
passage. Yet the authority of one passage is alleged on 
the other side. The passage is as follows [De Trin. xii. 24]: 
“What was signified through Moses concerning God... . 
that the Gospels [Evangelia] attest to be proper to the 
only-begotten God ; since, ‘in the beginning was the Word,’ 
.... and since ‘the only-begotten God is in the bosom of 
the Father’ [cum unigenitus Deus in sinu Patris est], and 
since ‘Jesus Christ is God over all” Now here we must 
observe, first, that the words are not given as an express 
quotation ; secondly, that the last statement is not in the 
Gospels, but the Epistle to the Romans (according to one 
way of pointing the passage); and, thirdly, that we have 
other references of the same kind, where no reliance can 
be placed on the wording. The following are examples: 
in xii. 26 are the words, “according to the Apostle the 
only-begotten God is before eternal time” [cum secundum 
Apostolum ante tempora eterna sit unigenitus Deus]. Such 
a statement nowhere occurs. In ii. 1, there is a clear refer- 
ence to 1 Cor. viii. 6, but in this form, “for there is one 
God, the Father, from whom are all things, and one only- 
begotten, our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom are all 
things [unus unigenitus Dominus noster Jesus Christus], 
and one Spirit, a gift in all.” Again, in obvious reference 
to 1 Tim. ii. 5, he says, “There is one Mediator of God and 
men, God and man” [Unus est enim Mediator Dei et homi- 
num, Deus et homo]. Hilary’s fondness for the expression 
“ouly-begotten God,” a fondness which he shares with other 
writers of that and the following period, throws much light 
on the origin of the reading. Mr. Abbot says that he uses 
the expression about a hundred and four times in the treatise 
De Trinitate. I have not taken the trouble to count; but 
no one can read the treatise without being struck by the 
frequency of its occurrence. It should be remarked that 
the last reference, considered together with the fact that 
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we know that Hilary read Filius [Son], confirms our pre- 
vious remarks upon the want of critical value in references 
of this kind. 

16. Gregory of Nyssa is another writer who is fond of 
the expression povoyev)is Oeds [only-begotten God]. But 
our assigned limits warn us to be brief; and we need not 
dwell long upon his evidence. He nowhere professes to 
quote our passage; but he brings it in eight times with 
the reading @eds [God], twice with Tids [Son], and once 
with 6 év ipioros @eds [God in the highest]. We have 
already seen that the mere use of words without express 
citation is of little or no value in settling the text. Buta 
reference in the treatise Contra Eunomium [lib. x. vol. ii. 
col. 844 in Migne] seems to fix the reading “Son.” He 
says: “For to say that the Father is in the Son [év 76 Tig] 
is equivalent to the Son’s [rov Tiov] being in the bosom of 
the Father.... When the Son [6 Tids] was not, as they 
say, what did the bosom of the Father contain? .... If, 
then, the bosom was full, certainly the Son was the fulness 
of the bosom [6 Tios ravrws tv Tod KoATroU TO TANPwpLA].” 
On the other hand, I have not found that Gregory makes 
any argumentative use whatever of the reading @eds [God].* 

17. The evidence of Cyril is self-contradictory. In his 
Commentary on John, the heading of the chapter which 
treats of this verse contains it in its usual form. Sucha 
heading would probably be copied from a manuscript, and 
not given from memory ; and therefore its testimony is the 
more valuable. The only complete quotation of it in the 
commentary which follows has eds [God]. The allusions 
to it tell both ways. He has the following expressions: 
“The only-begotten being himself God, and being in the 
bosom of God the Father ;’ “ He calls the Son only-begotten 
God, and says that he is in the bosom of the Father ;’ “ For 
if he is really only-begotten God” [ei yap dvtws @eds éote 
Movoyevns]; and immediately after the quotation, “For when 
he said ‘only begotten’ and ‘God,’ he immediately adds, 


* For the above paragraph I am in part indebted to Mr. Abbot, not having 
been able to consult the works of Gregory as fully as I should have wished. 
Mr. Abbot has abundantly shewn the inaccuracy of Gregory’s references to 
scriptural phraseology. Gregory states, for instance, that Paul called Christ 
‘* only-begotten Son,” though the word ‘“‘ only-begotten” does not occur in 
the writings of Paul. 
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‘who is in the bosom of the Father, that he may be thougtit 
of also as a Son from him” [iva vofrat cai Tids é& adrod). 
On the other hand, we have, “the holy evangelist saying 
that the Son is in the bosom of God the Father” [eis tov 
xodtrov TOD Mcod xai Latpos tov Tidv elvac]; “we say that 
the Son is in the bosom of God the Father” [rdv Tidy év 
xokm@ ... TOU Meo]; and again, “when the Son is said 
to be in the bosom of the Father” [érav év xérm@ AéynTac 
tod Ilatpds 6 Tios]. In his Thesaurus de Trinitate [137°] 
the passage is quoted with @eds [God]. There is nothing 
to fix the reading, the argument turning entirely on the 
first clause, “No one has seen God.” The Latin trans- 
lation, made by Bonaventura Vulcanius, who professes to 
have made it very carefully, in 1576, has “ Unigenitus 
Filius Dei.” In the same work [237*] the passage is re- 
ferred to with the reading @eds [God]. There is nothing 
to fix it, the stress of the argument being on povoyevys 
[only-begotten]. In the same work [365*] it is quoted in 
its usual form with Tios [Son]. The section in which it 
occurs consists of quotations and brief remarks to prove 
Ste yevntos [sic] é« Ilatpos é€orw 6 Tios [that the Son is 
originated from the Father]. There is nothing else to fix 
the reading. In the De SS. Trin. Dialogus [ii. 437° in 
Migne], he argues that if with God create and beget mean 
the same thing, the Scripture would be wrong in calling 
the Son only-begotten, and John himself would have erred 
in applying the title only-begotten to the Son, “who, he 
says, is in the bosom of God the Father” [éfeveyxa@yv 76 
povoyerns ep Tiod: dv dy év KoATroLs elvai not Tod Oeod Kai 
IIatpos]. This, so far as it goes, favours Tids [Son]. In 
the treatise, Quod unus sit Christus [768°], he is arguing 
that the Son is really a Son [tov ddAnOds Tiov, tod xara 
¢vow Tiovd]; and in proof he quotes the words, “the only- 
begotten God [@eds] who is in the bosom of the Father,” 
and asks, “ How can one fail to be astonished at them for 
their ignorance, in extruding from the economy the only- 
begotten God Word?” [éf@@oivras peév tis oixovopias Tov 
povoyevty) @eov Adyov]. An evidence that Cyril did not ° 
know the reading @eos [God] is furnished by his failure to 
make any controversial use of it, or to notice the existence 
of two readings, both of which occur in the present text of 
his works. The former omission is the more remarkable, 
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because, in referring to his Dialogues on the Trinity, he 
speaks of 6 Aoxyos 6 Tepl Ths Oedrntes ToD Movoyevois [the 
treatise on the Godhead of the Only-begotten]. In the 
Scholia de Incarnatione Unigeniti [787°], where he enume- 
rates with great fulness the titles given to Christ in Scrip- 
ture, he mentions povoyevns kai Aoyos kai Geds, thus sepa- 
rating the words uov. and @eds [only-begotten and God], 
which are not combined throughout the list. But perhaps 
too much stress ought not to be laid upon this fact, as 
#. Tios is also omitted, and he ends the list by referring to 
“many other similar names.” 

18. The testimony of Chrysostom is happily more expli- 
cit. In the work, De incomp. Dei Natura [Hom. iv. c. 3; 
Migne, vol. i. part ii. 731], he has a comment on the pas- 
sage, in which he tries to reconcile it with Old Testament 
statements. He twice quotes the passage in full, with the 
reading Tids [Son], and the variation avtdés. The following 
remarks upon the passage fix the reading beyond dispute: 
“ He does not even say simply, ‘the Son’ [6 Tiés] ; though 
even if he had said this, it would be sufiicient to bridle the 
mouths of the shameless men. For as there are many called 
Christs [ypeorroé, anointed], while the true Christ is one...... 
so also there are many called sons, but the Son is one 
[mroAXoi viol Aeyopevot, 6 5é Tids els] ; and the addition of 
the article is sufticient to shew the exceptional character of 
the Only-begotten. But nevertheless he was not satisfied 
with this, but having said, ‘No one has ever seen God,’ he 
added, ‘the only-begotten Son who,’ &c....... First he said 
‘only-begotten, and then ‘Son’ [Tids] ; for since many on 
account of the common application of the name [6a tv 
mMpos TO dvowa Kowwviav] cut away his glory, supposing that 
he is one of many ; for this title Son [70 yap vids Todo] is 
a common name of all,” &c. In the next chapter he wishes 
to make this arguinent still plainer, and says, “The name 
son [76 vids dvoua] belongs to men, and belongs also to 
Christ,...... therefore he first said ‘the only-begotten’ [6 Mo- 
voyevns], and then ‘Son’ [Tids].” Now this not only fixes 
the reading, but may satisfy us that Chrysostom knew no 
other reading ; for had he known it, he would not have been 
justified in not mentioning it. No passage that will bear « 
moment’s comparison with this has been adduced from any 
writer in favour of the reading @eds [God]. Chrysostom 
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quotes the passage in its usual form (once with the varia 
tion avros) in five other places ; but it is needless to notice 
them in detail.* 

We need not carry this inquiry further. We have now 
examined (so far as I am aware) all the evidence that can 
be seriously adduced in support of the reading @eds [God], 
and exhibited the nature of the evidence on the other side. 
Those who wish for a larger stock of material on which to 
base their judgment, will find in Mr. Abbot’s article nume- 
rous references to other (chiefly later) writers, who all 
confirm the reading Tids [Son] by express quotation, and 
give no indication of the other reading, further than is sup- 
plied by their use of the phrase “only-begotten God.” 

We must now briefly sum up. I went to this inquiry 
expecting, in reliance on the deservedly high authority of 
Dr. Tregelles, to find ample and satisfactory evidence that 
several of the early Christian writers regarded @eds [God] 
as the genuine reading in John i. 18. The conviction now 
foreed upon my mind (though perhaps few will follow me 
so far) is, that there is no sufficient evidence to shew that 
any writer in the early Church seriously regarded it in this 
light. My reasons are briefly these :—First, the room for 
doubt in all the passages where this verse is quoted with 
the reading @eds. There is not one where any serious dif- 
ficulty would be presented by the context, if Tios [Son] 
were substituted for @eds [God]. In every instance, there- 
fore (and the total number is not great), the reading may 
be due either to a faulty memory, or to the intentional 
adoption of words supposed to be equivalent in meaning to 
the Scripture words, or to an error of transcription. Secondly, 
the clearness and certainty of several of the quotations con- 
taining Tids [Son]. So clear and certain are these that if 
the manuscripts now contained the reading @eos [God], the 
context would prove them to be corrupt. I, therefore, totally 
dissent from Dr. Tregelles’s statement, “Ex his nonnulli 
vere legebant Oeos” [some of these really read Oeos]. The 
change in transcription, to the facility of which he refers, 
is as easy in one direction as the other; and if, as I admit, 


* De incomp. Dei Natur, v. 1 [Migne, 736]. Ad eos qui scand. sunt, ec. 3 
[Migne, iii. 485]. Interp. in Isai. vi. 1 [Migne, vi. 68]. In illud, Filius ex 
se nihil facit, c. 6 [Migne, vi. 256]. In Joannem, Hom. xv. (al. xiv.) [Migne, 
viii. 97]. 
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such a change has been sometimes made, evidence alone can 
determine in which direction. Thirdly, the improbability 
that the reading should not be appealed to in the Trinitarian 
controversy. This is a negative argument, but it is a strong 
one. There is a vast collection of literature upon this sub- 
ject, and all sorts of texts that ingenious interpretation can 
turn into proofs of Christ’s Deity are brought together; but 
not a solitary passage is adduced in which an argument is 
clearly based on the reading @eés in John i. 18. This absti- 
nence would be utterly inexplicable if the reading had been 
really known and regarded as genuine. Fourthly, the im- 
probability that no reference should be made to the exist- 
ence of two readings, if they were known to exist. Now 
we know that the reading Tids [Son] existed, that such 
writers as Eusebius, Athanasius and Chrysostom, treat it as 
unquestionably genuine, without calling attention to the 
existence of another reading. The universal and unbroken 
silence in regard to any uncertainty of text seems to prove 
that no alternative was known, and that Tids [Son] was the 
reading accepted without question by Christian antiquity. 
IV. Lastly, a few words must be said as to the internal 
evidence. It is contended that transcribers would naturally 
put Tios [Son] after povoyevns [only-begotten]. This is 
quite true, and if @eds [God] were the reading of the great 
majority of manuscripts, and Tids [Son] occurred only in 
five, it would be a sufficient explanation of the fact. But 
as the case is exactly the reverse of this, it seems inade- 
quate. The fact that a reading is dogmatically remarkable 
is a reason, not for its change, but for its permanence, es- 
pecially if it fall in, as in the present instance, with the 
general belief. One would as soon expect the first verse of 
John to be altered as this, if @eds [God] were the original 
reading. But can the change of Tids [Son] into eds [God] 
be explained? Very easily ; for just at the time when the 
principal manuscripts which exhibit the latter reading were 
written, 6 Movoyevns @eds [the only-begotten God] was one 
of the most familiar names for the Son, and was, as we 
have seen, supposed to represent a scriptural idea. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that the expression has crept into 
the manuscripts. The change is confined to the present 
verse, because this is the only one where it would not be 
obviously erroneous. Critical principles, then, do not re- 
quire us to adopt eds [God] as the Lectio ardua ; for pro- 
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bably, when it was first inserted in the manuscripts, it was 
the Lectio proclivis. Turning to the sense of the verse, we 
cannot but think the reading @eds [God] wholly impro- 
bable. The word @edv has just preceded, without any 
qualifying word. If the reading “God” were correct, we 
should expect to have “no one has seen God in his essence,” 
or “the unbegotten God,” or simply “the Father.” With 
this reading, then, the verse is harsh and ill-connected ; but 
with the reading “ Son,” the harshness is removed and the 
connection is clear and good. Nor must we overlook the 
fact that “Only-begotten Son” is a Johannine expression, 
whereas “Only-begotten God” has no parallel. On the 
whole, the internal evidence seems against the reading “God.” 

To sum up our whole examination :—the evidence afforded 
by manuscripts preponderates against the reading @eds 
[God]; that afforded by the Versions also preponderates 
against it; the testimony of the early Christian writers is 
(in my judgment) overwhelmingly against it; and the 
internal evidence is against it. We can, therefore, have no 
hesitation in rejecting it. 

JAMES DRUMMOND. 


II.—THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS IN RELATION 
TO BIBLICAL HISTORY. 


1. Bampton Lectures, Vol. LX XXII, 1859. The Historical 
Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture Records, stated 
anew, with special reference to the Doubts and Difficulties 
of Modern Times. By George Rawlinson, M.A., late 
Tutor and Fellow of Exeter College. 

2. The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World. 
By George Rawlinson, M.A., Camden Professor of An- 
cient History in the University of Oxford. In 4 vois. 
8vo. 1862-7. 

3. The Alleged Historical Difficulties of the Old and New 
Testaments. A Lecture delivered in connection with the 
Christian Evidence Society. By the Rev. George Raw- 
linson, M.A. 1871. 

THE decipherment and interpretation of the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt and the cuneiform inscriptions of Persia, Assyria 
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and Babylonia, are the two most remarkable events in the his- 
tory of literature and science during the nineteenth century. 
At its commencement, hieroglyphics were given up to such 
wild conjectures as those of Kircher’s (kdipus Agyptiacus, 
or Count Palin, who read a version of the 100th Psalm in 
the inscription on the portico of Dendera. Professor Lich- 
tenstein of Helmstadt, applying his imaginary alphabet to 
the cuneiform inscriptions on the Babylonian bricks, read 
some of them into passages resembling the Koran, and hence 
concluded that they were all of later origin than the time 
of Mahomet. 

The history of hieroglyphical discovery, from the days of 
Young and Champollion, is familiar to the historical stu- 
dent ; that of the cuneiform characters is less known, nor 
can its results up to the present time be stated with the 
same degree of confidence. The process was far more diffi- 
cult. The Egyptologist worked upon a translated document; 
he had often a picture to guide him in fixing the meaning 
of a word ; the ancient language of Egypt survived, though 
mutilated and disfigured, in the Coptic. None of these aids 
were possessed by those who attempted to unravel the 
mystery of the cuneiform* inscriptions. No ancient writer 
had left a hint of the principle on which the character had 
been constructed. With the exception of a few names of 
Babylonian kings and places, in which a Semitic element was 
discernible, there was no indication into what language an 
attempt to read it should be made. And this presumption 
seemed to be counterbalanced by the pedigree of Nimrod, 
“the beginning of whose kingdom was Babel” (Gen. x. 10), 
which makes him a grandson, not of Shem, but of Ham. 
No bilingual monument was at hand to guide or correct 
the decipherer and interpreter. It is not wonderful if the 
task seemed hopeless. 

The first steady light came from the North. The com- 
parison of the Babylonian, Assyrian and Persepolitan in- 
scriptions, shews that in its progress upwards from the 


* After being variously denominated arrow-headed and nail-headed, cunei- 
form (wedge-shaped) has been finally accepted as the designation of the Baby- 
lonian and Persepolitan character. The form of an arrow-head has been 
supposed to have originated in the use of arrows in divination. Ezek. xxi. 21: 
‘‘The king of Babylon stood at the parting of the way to use divination; he 
made his arrows bright, he consulted with images, he looked in the liver.” 
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region where it is first found, the cuneiform writing under- 
went a gradual progress of simplification, the essential 
element remaining the same. As seen on the bricks and 
engraved pebbles found in Lower Mesopotamia, it appears 
to have been still partly pictorial, or, if phonetic, syllabic, 
not alphabetical. As we advauce northward to the proper 
Assyria, the country on the eastern bank of the Tigris, 
between the Greater and Lesser Zab, we find on the Nem- 
roud and Khorsabad monuments a character from which 
the traces of a pictorial origin have nearly disappeared, and 
which is, for the most part, syllabic and alphabetical. And 
when we reach the ancient domain of the Achemenide, 
Persia, Media, Bactriana, we find the same elementary form, 
but the character has become purely phonetic and alpha- 
betical.* Here the key was found. 

The inscriptions of Persepolis, which had been made 
known to European scholars by the works of Chardin, Le 
Bruyn and Kiimpffer, were first accurately copied by the 
traveller Niebuhr, and having thus a sure foundation to 
build upon, they began to attempt their interpretation. If 
the progress was slow, it was sure. Tychsen of Rostock 
and Miinter of Copenhagen led the way ; they ascertained 
that the cuneiform characters were to be read from left to 
right ; that the words were divided by an oblique character 
and the letters by a point; and they had thus gained a 
reasonable presumption that the character was alphabetical. 
Grotefend, Professor at Frankfurt, was able to produce in 
an Appendix to Heeren’s “Ideen iiber die Politik und 
Handel der vornehmsten Volker der alten Welt,” published 
in 1815, a connected rendering of several of the Persepo- 
litan inscriptions+ In the sculptures on the walls of the 
palace, a majestic figure is seen, sitting, while others kneel 
and bow around him, or hold a sunshade over his head. 
There could be no doubt that this was a king, and it was a 


* This last change was probably made when the Persians became masters of 
Assyria and Babylonia. A passage in the Epistles of Themistocles (No. xxi.) 
contrasts the old Assyrian letters with those recently introduced by Darius. 
Critics rank the Epistles of Themistocles with those of Phalaris ; yet the sophist 
who indited them may have known an archeological fact which does not appeui 
in history. 

+ His first paper on this subject was read before the Royal Society of Git 
tingen in 1802. 
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reasonable inference that the group of characters which 
appears above or beside him stood for king. This group 
was followed by another, differing from it only by an addi- 
tion at the end, and this pointed to a modification of the 
preceding word. Judging from the analogy of oriental royal 
titles, “king of kings” was a probable explanation. But in 
what language was the phonetic equivalent of the group of 
characters to be sought? There could be little hesitation. 
Media and Bactriana were the original seat of the Zoroas- 
trian or old Persian religion. Its sacred book or books, the 
Zendavesta, or “Living Word,” had been brought in 1762 
to Europe by M. Anquetil du Perron,* and he had published 
a grammar and lexicon of the language, which obtained the 
uname of Zendic, from the collection of writings composed 
in it. He had created a prejudice against himself by the 
boastful tone in which he announced his discovery. Sir 
William Jones treated him with contempt, and intimated 
that he had been imposed upon by a recent forgery of the 
Guebres of Surat.f Buta residence in India and the study 
of the Sanscrit convinced him of his mistake, and he sub- 
sequently acknowledged the high antiquity of the Zendic 
language, and even argued, from its affinity with the San- 
scrit, that a colony had passed from Iran (Ariana),t in very 
early times, to India.§ Now in Zendic, Kscheio is king 
(perhaps the origin of shah in Persian), and the group which 
precedes it on the inscription begins with the same letter, 
which also occurs again near the end. This group being 
assumed to read Ksch, Grotefend sought among the Persian 
monarchs for one whose name twice included a letter of 
similar sound. There could be little hesitation in fixing 
upon Xerxes, which he read Kschersche, the final s being 
considered a Greek termination. This corresponded very 
well with the Hebrew spelling of the same monarch’s name 
in the book of Esther, in which, dismissing the vowels and 





* His labours have been completely superseded by M. Burnouf’s edition of 
the Yacna (Liturgy), 1835. 

+ Works of Sir W. Jones, Vol. X. p. 403. 

t Why have modern ethnographers disguised the origin of the people, who 
make so great a figure in their volumes, by writing their name, Aryan? Surely 
there was little danger that, if they called them Arians, they should be con- 
founded with the followers of the heretical presbyter of Alexandria. 

§ Asiatic Researches, Vol. I. p. 187. 
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the prothetic aleph,* there remain only w>wm (Chshersh). 
The cruel and voluptuous character of Ahasuerus corre- 
sponds too accurately with that of Xerxes, though we may 
reasonably doubt some portions of the narrative in Esther. 

The work of Grotefend was continued and perfected by 
other inquirers, Lassen and Westergaard, Oppert, Hincks 
and Sir H. Rawlinson. To the last-mentioned author we 
owe the transcript and translation of the great rock inscrip- 
tion of Behistun, which has cleared up an obscure passage 
in Herodotus, by recording the defeat of an insurrection 
of the Medes against Darius, of which no historian made 
any mention.+ The result of all their labours has been that 
this class of the cuneiform inscriptions can be deciphered 
and interpreted with a high degree of certainty. We need 
only quote the testimony of Professor Max Miiller to this 
effect-—a man whom no one will accuse of blind credulity. 
He calls the whole process “a glorious siege and victory.” + 
Of its results in relation to the Jewish history we shall have 
to speak in a later portion of this article. 

The same eminent scholar pronounces a much more 
guarded opinion in respect to the Assyrian and Babylonian 
inscriptions, classing them with Egyptian hieroglyphics, as 
“waiting to have their riddle more satisfactorily read.” The 
complexity of the characters, some containing a combina- 
tion of not fewer than sixteen strokes, and the uncertainty 
what language they represented, seemed to render the riddle 
insoluble. Up to this time no bilingual monument has 
been discovered to confirm the conjectures of Assyriologists.§ 
Professor Rawlinson’s account of the population whose len 
guage the oldest of the cuneiform monuments represent, 
shews what a wide and fertile field there was for the ima- 
gination. “It united,” he says, “Cushite with Turanian 


* So the kschatrapa (satrap) of the Persian becomes FJVTWS (aschdrap ) 
in Hebrew and Chaldee. In Ezra iv. 6, Ahasuerus is made successor to Darius, 
which Xerxes really was. The Ahasuerus of Tobit xiv. 15, who is made to join 
Nebuchadnezzar in the conquest of Nineveh, is altogether unhistorical. 

' Egypt of Herodotus, p.18. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. X. 
Pp. 





t Lectures on the Science of Language, Second Series, p. 5. 


§ The double inscription, in Pheenician and cuneiform, on some Assyrian 
standard weights, can hardly be reckoned in this class, as the one is not a 
translation of the other, beyond the word 713%, manch, mina. See Madden's 
Jewish Coinage, p. 259. 
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blood, with moreover a slight Semitic and probably a slight 
Arian element.”* Wonderful feats, indeed, have been accom- 
plished by skilful decipherers. The late Dr. Edward Hincks 
was so great a master of this art that it was said no cipher 
could baftle him. But the decipherer works upon a known 
language, and if English does not furnish him with the 
key, he tries Latin, French, Italian, and so on. Of the four 
mentioned by Professor Rawlinson, the Semitic was the 
only one which afforded any tangible materials. We do 
not know what were the mental processes through which 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, M. Oppert, Mr. Fox Talbot and Dr. 
Hincks passed ; how often they had to unweave the web 
which they had begun ; perhaps they themselves could not 
reveal the history. But judging from the large proportion 
of the Semitic element which appears in their translations, 
we conclude that it was by its means they groped their way 
to the results which they have attained. All presumption 
was in its favour. The patriarch of the Jews had come 
from a Chaldzean district, and though the Assyrian language 
was unintelligible to the Jews in the days of Hezekiah 
(2 Kings xviii. 26), so would Platt Deutsch be to a descend- 
ant of the Saxons, in the 19th century, notwithstanding the 
original affinity of the two dialects. 

Grotefend’s discovery attracted hardly any attention in 
England. What came from Germany was little known, or 
if known little esteemed, in the beginning of this century. 
Towards the middle of it, however, a powerful impulse was 
given to Assyrian studies by the discoveries of Botta and 
Layard, which enriched the museuins of Europe with a 
copious variety of monuments of Assyrian sculpture and 
writing. This accession of materials revived the hope, that 
by their aid the problem of the more complex cuneiform 
character might be solved. The four scholars whose names 
have been mentioned in the preceding paragraph had all 
been separately at work upon it; and one of them, Mr. IL 
Fox Talbot, proposed as a test, that they should prepare, 
: independently of each other, a transcript and translation of 
a given inscription. He sent his own in a sealed packet to 
the Royal Asiatic Society ; the three others did the same. 
Six gentlemen were appointed to examine and report upon 











* Ancient Monarchies, III. 321. 
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them, of whom Dean Milman and Mr. Grote alone went 
through the whole examination and alone report the result ; 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson making his remarks separately, 
which, however, are in substantial agreement with the 
report. The Dean and Mr. Grote certify “that the coinci- 
dences between the translations, both in the general sense 
and verbal rendering, are very remarkable. In most parts 
there was a strong correspondence in the meaning assigned, 
and occasionally a curious identity of expression as to par- 
ticular words. Where the versions differed very materially, 
each translator had in many cases marked the passage, as 
one of doubtful or unascertained signification. In the in- 
terpretation of numbers, there was throughout a singular 
correspondence.” There is also a remarkable concurrence 
in the reading of proper names. In one paragraph, thirty- 
nine names of countries occur, which Sir H. Rawlinson, 
Mr. Talbot and M. Oppert, render exactly in the same 
manner. As an appendix to the report, the translations of 
the same passage by. different authors are given in parallel 
columns. The comparison justifies the cautious verdict of 
the judges, but it shews that a solid foundation had been 
laid, though here and there an unsound stone would have 
to be taken out. This was in 1857; since that time the 
study has been zealously pursued, especially by the brothers 
Rawlinson, the President of the Royal Geographical Society 
and the Camden Professor of Ancient History at Oxford. 
There appears to be a general consensus among historical 
students in accepting as sw)stantially correct their interpret- 
ation of the cuneiform records. Even the merciless critic 
in the Edinburgh Review,* though he treats Professor Raw- 
linson’s series of kings from Ismi-Dagon in 1861 B.C. as a 
house of cards, does not deny a certain amount of credibility 
to his readings and interpretations. The trustees of the 
British Museum have published several fasciculi of inscrip- 
tions, of which translations have been given and a dictionary 
formed by Mr. Norris. M. Oppert has published “ Elemens 
de la Grammaire Assyrienne.” The number of the separate 
characters has been ascertained, and types cast to represent 
them. These things could not have been accomplished, had 
the whole system been fancy-work. 


* January, 1867. Also p. 154 in the volume for 1870 
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We think, therefore, that the time is come when we may 
employ (with some reserve of course) the results of the 
labours of the eminent men whose names we have men- 
tioned, as materials for history. We must profess our entire 
dependence on their authority as experts, having no know- 
ledge of our own: And we propose to confine our illustra- 
tions to the Bible history, as aloue suited to the special 
purpose of this Review. Professor Rawlinson’s four volumes 
will afford the student of general history ample information 
of all that is known or believed. He has brought together 
the testimonies of the ancients on the subject of Assyrian 
and Babylonian history, confirming or correcting them by 
the cuneiform records, and illustrating manners and customs 
by excellent engravings from authentic monuments. 

The first glimpse which we have in Scripture of the 
condition of the country in which the great Babylonian 
monarchy arose, is in the tenth chapter of the book of 
Genesis, where the beginning of Nimrod’s kingdom is said 
to have been “ Babel and Erech and Accad and Calneh in 
the land of Shinar.” Of these four names, Erech (Warka) 
and Accad are found in inscriptions, and the expression 
Kiprat Arba (four tongues) is of frequent occurrence. But 
whether they were essentially distinct or only dialectic 
forms, we have no means of knowing. The account of 
Chedorlaomer’s league in the time of Abraham, assumes 
that Shinar was then only one among several warlike states. 
It is evident that civilization advanced here, as elsewhere, 
by gradual steps. In the early tombs of Lower Mesopotamia, 
implements of stone and bronze only are found, iron not 
being used except for personal ornaments.* We must be 
content to admit a long, unascertained interval between the 
first peopling of this region and the commencement of tra- 
dition. Genealogies at variance with the established laws 
of human longevity no longer find a place in chronology. 
From the mention of Ham as the grandfather of Nimrod, 
the investigators of the cuneiform inscriptions were led into 
an unsuccessful search for a Hamite language to serve as a 
key, and it still occurs occasionally in Professor Rawlinson’s 
speculations. But this genealogy is open to grave doubts. 
The nations said to be descended from Ham, the accursed 


* Rawlinson, Five Monarchies, I. 120. 
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of his father, are precisely those against whom it was natu- 
ral for the Jews to harbour the strongest national preju- 
dices—the Egyptians, to whom they had been in bondage— 
the Canaanites, whom they had dispossessed of their land—. 
the Philistines, who had humbled and oppressed them—the 
Babylonians, from whom they had so cruelly suffered. That 
the Jewish writers were not exempt from such a prejudice, 
in assigning the origin of their enemies, is evident from the 
odious genealogy of the Moabites and Ammonites in Gen. 
xix. 37, 38. In speaking freely of this tenth chapter, we 
may plead the example of the Camden Professor, who says 
IIL. 158), “if it be the work of Moses,” and even expresses 
a doubt (II. 303) whether it may not be the work of Ezra, 
being in this respect in wonderful accordance with one of 
the boldest of German rationalists, Von Bohlen, who thinks 
the whole legend of the Deluge to have been brought back 
from the Captivity. We shall require more substantial 
evidence than that given on the authority of Sir H. Raw- 
linson (Five Monarchies, I. 65), to establish the existence 
of an Ethiopian people in Southern Mesopotamia.* The 
Professor quotes also with approbation a work of M. Lenor- 
mant, who speaks of “the first Cushite empire” as com- 
mencing the history of the East.+ 
We must equally object to his own nomenclature, when 
he calls his first monarchy Chaldean and Protochaldzan.} 
He himself acknowledges that the name has never been 
found in any cuneiform inscription earlier than the ninth 
century B.C., then only in Assyrian monuments, and as the 
name of the race dominant in the region about Babylon. 
He therefore, inconsistently as we think, prefers the late 
and confused accounts of Berosus, who makes Chaldeans 
to have reigned in Babylonia before and after the Deluge. 
The biblical accounts are in harmony with this late origin 
or diffusion of the Chaldwan name, as attested by the in- 





* In his Lecture before the Christian Evidence Society (p. 10), Professor 
Rawlinson says that the analysis of the earliest Babylonian documents shews 
that their vocabulary presents numerous analogies with the non-Semitic lan- 
guages of Ethiopia, but gives not a single reference in support of this assertion. 

+ The reader of the article in the Edinburgh Review, before referred to 
(p. 501), will demur to the title given by Professor Rawlinson to M. Lenormant. 
of ‘one of the best representatives of modern historical science.” 

} Vol. I. p. 70. § Cory’s Ancient Fragments, p. 26. 
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scriptions.* Professor Rawlinson quotes Gen. xi. 31, where 
Abram is said to come from “Ur of the Chaldees,” as a 
proof of the early use of the name, adding a groundless 
hypothesis that Ur was in Lower Mesopotamia, not where 
biblical geographers have placed it, in agreement with the 
recorded stages of the journey of Terah and his descendants, 
in Northern Mesopotamia. Indeed, he has cut the ground 
from under his own feet, by admitting the uncertain age of 
this portion of the Pentateuch. Nothing can be inferred 
from the mention of the Chaldeans in the book of Job, the 
age of which has been variously assigned from the time of 
Moses to the captivity. It is only in the Hebrew prophets 
that we find a sure indication of the time when they first 
appeared as constituting a nation. In the oracle against 
Tyre (Isaiah xxiii. 13), we read: “ Behold the land of the 
Chaldeans! This people was not; Assyria established it 
for the dwellers in the wilderness.” (Comp. Ps. lxxii. 9.) 
“They are erecting their watch-towers ; they are destroying 
their” (the Tyrian) “palaces; they are reducing them to 
ruins.”+ It was a special humiliation for Tyre that its 
siege, of which the prophet anticipates a triumphant result, 
should be carried on by a nation that had no place in past 
history. Isaiah prophesied about the middle of the eighth 
century B.C., and thus the Assyrian inscriptions harmonize 
perfectly with the indications of Scripture. It is true that 
in Isaiah xiii. 19, Babylon is called the “proud beauty of 
the Chaldeans,” a description which could apply to them 
only as a dominant race, such as they ultimately became. 
But this is only one, among many traces in this chapter, 
of a much later age than that of Isaiah, probably the end 
of the Captivity. Professor Rawlinson (III. 445) quotes 
Isaiah xliii. 14, “The Chaldeans whose cry is to their ships,” 
as a proof of their early navigation of the Persian Gulf. 
The rendering is not quite correct ;} but the allusion to a 


* The use of the name Chaldzan for astrologer and interpreter of dreams in 
Daniel (iv. 7, &c.), is one of the many traces of a late origin. In the genuine 
works of the Hebrew prophets it always denotes the nation, not a caste: 

+ See Gesenius ad loc. Ewald, who understands ]35, inv. 11, of Canaan, 
not, as the English version, ‘‘merchant city,” substitutes conjecturally, in v. 13, 
‘*Canaanites” for ‘* Chaldzans.”’ 

+ ‘*For your sake I have sent to Babylon, and have made all her fugitives 
and the Chaldeans go down to the ships wherein they rejoiced.” Revised 
Translation. 
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naval power is an additional reason for referring this por- 
tion of Isaiah also to the age of the Captivity. We cannot, 
however, expect Professor Rawlinson to acquiesce in these 
criticisms, since to him everything that is included in 
“The Book of the Prophet Isaiah” is of one author and 
one age. 

The cylinder on which the experiment of the indepen- 
dent translations was made, purports to record the deeds 
of Tiglath Pileser, who is considered to be the first of the 
name and to have lived twelve centuries B.C.* Whatever 
its age, it has no bearing on Scripture history ; nor till we 
reach the ninth century B.C. has any monument yet come 
to light, from which an illustration of that history can be 
derived. Assyria proper appears to have been warlike and 
aggressive, but had not come into conflict with Israel or 
Judah. Its tendency, however, was westward, and it was 
not long before Judzea felt its power. The visitors to the 
Assyrian Hall of the British Museum must have noticed 
the magnificent obelisk of black marble which is one of its 
most precious treasures. Its discovery at Nemroud and its 
transport to England are due to the activity and intelligence 
of Mr. Layard. It evidently records homage paid and tri- 
bute brought to a sovereign, who is seen in the two upper- 
most of the five bands of sculpture which occupy the four 
faces of the obelisk. Over each band is an epigraph in 
cuneiform characters, and in the second of these epigraphs 
Sir H. Rawlinson and Dr. Hincks independently discovered 
the name of Jehu Bit Omri, mentioned as giving tribute to 
Shalmaneser II., by whom the obelisk was erected + The 
following is the statement of the articles presented by Jehu: 
“Tribute of Jehu, son of Omri, silver, gold, a bowl of gold, 
drinking cups of gold, vessels of gold, buckets (?) of gold, 
lead, rods of wood, royal furniture and maces I received.” 
The articles brought as tribute in the sculpture to which 
the epigraph refers correspond very well with this enu- 
meration ; the physiognomy of the tribute-bearers appears 


* Dr. Hincks, Trans. of Asiatic Society, xviii. 54. Rawlinson, who calls 
him Tiglathinin I., makes him begin his reign 1270 B.C., UI. p. 292. 

+ This and the following translation is given on the authority of Mr. G. 
Smith, the able assistant of Dr. Birch in the Assyrian department of the 
British Museum. Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, Vol. IX. 
N.S. 
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to be more decidedly Jewish in Professor Rawlinson’s wood- 
cut (II. 365) than in the original, but may be taken as 
Syrian. Besides Jehu, the name of Hazael of Damascus 
occurs on the obelisk. Shalmaneser relates that “in his 
eighteenth year he crossed the Euphrates, and Hazael of 
Syria came out to meet him; he captured 1121 of his 
chariots and his camp, took four of his fortified cities, and 
received tribute from Tyre, Zidon and Gebal.” So far the 
obelisk. In inscriptions on the winged bulls and slabs 
from Nemroud, he relates further victories or gives fuller 
details of the same campaign ; he slew 16,000 of Hazael’s 
men of war, and pursued him to his capital Damascus. It 
has been supposed that the name of Benhadad may also 
be read on a monument of Shalmaneser; but the reading 
is doubtful. 

We are not concerned to maintain the accuracy of these 
one-sided histories ; though, if Jabin could muster nine 
hundred chariots (Judges iv. 3), we see no reason why 
Hazael should not bring eleven hundred into the field. 
The power of the kingdom of Damascus was at its height. 
Hazael’s predecessor Benhadad, whose throne he had usurped, 
had been sufficiently powerful to invest Samaria, and would 
have reduced it by famine, had not panic broken up his 
army (2 Kings vi. 24, vii. 6). Hazael had possessed him- 
self of all the territory beyond Jordan, during the latter 
part of the reign of Jehu (2 Kings x. 32). In the seventh 
year of Jehu, Jehoash, king of Juda, had been compelled 
to sacrifice all the sacred furniture and treasures of the 
Temple and the palace, to prevent Hazael from occupying 
Jerusalem (2 Kings xii. 17; 2 Chron. xxiv. 23). During 
the reign of Jehoahaz, the successor of Jehu, Samaria had 
been so humbled by Hazael, that he allowed him to retain 
only ten chariots, fifty horsemen and 10,000 infantry. The 
sudden recovery of the power of Israel during the reign 
of Jehoash, who retook from Benhadad, the successor of 
Hazael, all the cities which Jehoahaz had lost, which is 
not explained in the Jewish history (2 Kings xiii. 25), may 
be reasonably attributed to the weakening effect of Shal- 
maneser’s invasions on the kingdom of Damascus, as re- 
corded on the obelisk. We must be satisfied with this 
general coincidence, nor have we a right to call in question 
either the correctness of the translation, or the fact of the 
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payment of tribute by Jehu, because no mention is made 
of itin the book of Kings or Chronicles. Jewish historians 
were “men of like feelings with ourselves,” and did not 
consider it matter of conscience to record every humiliation 
of their country. Their “philosophy of history” was, to 
shew the constant connection of national glory with the 
observance or neglect of the worship of Jehovah. Jehu 
had been the exterminator of the priests of Baal. 

These repeated expeditions of the Assyrian monarchs into 
Syria and Palestine did not lead in the ninth century B.C. to 
any permanent conquest. But in the next century, when their 
empire was consolidated, they desired to put down every in- 
dependent power between them and the Mediterranean. The 
first name of an Assyrian sovereign in the Jewish annals 
is Pul, who, in 2 Kings xv. 19, is said to have invaded 
Israel in the reign of Menahem (771 B.C.) and exacted from 
him 1000 talents of silver. Here the inscriptions entirely 
fail us; not only no king of that name appears in-them 
at this or any other period, but they shew the Assyrian 
monarchy at that time to have been in a state of weakness 
and division which precludes the idea of a foreign con- 
quest. Professor Rawlinson admits the difficulty,* and can 
only suggest that Pul may have been a Babylonian king, 
inaccurately called an Assyrian, as Ezra (vi. 22) calls Darius 
Hystaspis.+ But then the Babylonian monuments know 
no Pul any more than the Assyrian. Too much stress 
must not be laid on merely negative evidence. The most 
captious critic would hardly suspect the Jewish annalists 
of having invented the story of a king of Israel paying 
tribute to a foreigner in order to enforce the lesson that 
calamity was the sure consequence of idolatry. The Assy- 
rian monuments, however, describe Tiglath Pileser as taking 
tribute from Menahem, and there may have been a con- 
fusion of dates ; a confusion of names is hardly supposable.t 
Ahaz made himself tributary to Tiglath Pileser, in order 
to be avenged of the king of Damascus. An inscription 
of Tiglath Pileser records his reception of tribute from a 





* Alleged Historical Difficulties of the Old and New Testament, p. 23. 

+ Polyhistor (Cory, p. 61) mentions Phulus as a Chaldean king who invaded 
Judwxa. Hence probably the confusion, which need not embarrass any one who 
does not maintain the inspiration and consequent infallibility of Jewish history. 


~ Rawlinson, II. 388, note. 
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king of Judah, whom he calls Yahu-Khazi, which may per- 
haps be identified with Ahaz.* We derive no information 
from the inscriptions, respecting the invasion of Israel, the 
capture of Samaria, and the deportation of the people by 
Shalmaneser (the fourth and last of that name), as related in 
2 Kings, ch. xvii. His successor, Sargon, had been known, 
previously to the interpretation of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, only by the mention of him in Isaiah xx. 1, as 
sending his general Tartan to besiege Azotus. Of his reign 
the memorials furnished by the inscriptions are so copious, 
that M. Oppert has been enabled to ‘construct “ Annales 
des Sargonides,” and Professor Rawlinson to write a con- 
nected history of it. They have no particular bearing on 
the Bible history, but accord well with it. Ashdod, which 
the general of Sargon was besieging, was the key of Egypt, 
and a place of such strength that Psammeticus besieged it 
for twenty-nine years.¢ Evidently, Sargon meditated an 
attack on Egypt, which sought to strengthen itself by an 
alliance with the Jews. Their prophets were sagacious in 
reading the aspect of the political horizon ; they foresaw 
that Egypt would succumb in a contest with Assyria, and 
warned their countrymen against the danger of an alliance 
with her.t{ The annals of Sargon relate that in a great 
battle on the frontier of Egypt, he totally defeated the 
Egyptians. Warned by the prophet, Judah escaped the 
punishment which the alliance with Egypt had brought 
upon Israel. 

In the reign of Sennacherib, the son and successor of 
Sargon, the Assyrian inscriptions and the biblical records 
again run parallel, and afford avery instructive comparison. 
Here, too, Greek history may be confronted with both. 
We possess two cylinders, which, as interpreted by Mr. 
Fox Talbot and M. Oppert, give us a connected view of 
several years of his reign. We turn with deep interest to the 
narrative of his expedition against Jerusalem. The second 
book of Kings (xviii. xix.) gives no explanation of the 
offence which Hezekiah acknowledges (v. 14) that he had 
committed against the king of Assyria; the cylinder ex- 


* Rawlinson, II. 399, note. + Herod. ii. 159. 

* Isaiah xx. xxi. This leaning towards an alliance with Egypt had already 
been fatal to the kingdom of Israel, Shalmaneser having taken Samaria and 
carried away the inhabitants. 2 Kings xvii. 3—6. 
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plains it; he had harboured the deposed king of Ekron, 
the enemy of Assyria. The act seemed trifling, but it 
indicated a hostile policy. While he was yet at Lachish, 
Hezekiah offered unconditional submission, and the terms 
imposed on him were, that he should pay 300 talents of 
silver and 30 talents of gold, which Hezekiah obtained by 
stripping off the gold from the doors and pillars of the 
Temple. We give below a summary of the narrative of 
Sennacherib,* which so nearly agrees with that of the 
Bible, that if we remember how much one side would be 
tempted to extenuate its loss, and the other to exaggerate 
its victory, we need not charge either with falsehood. But 
to this history succeeds immediately, in v. 17, a narrative 
of the haughty message sent from the same Lachish to 
Hezekiah, the tone of which indicates that, instead of 
having recently made humble submission, Hezekiah was 
maintaining an attitude of defiance towards Assyria. The 
book of Kings gives us no hint of the time which elapsed 
between the first and second expedition ; and as the Assy- 
rian annals give no account of the second, we have no means 
of judging what could have occurred to change so entirely 
the tone of Hezekiah. The two accounts in the Kings 
cannot refer to the same event; nor is the absence of any 
mention of the humiliating result of the first in the Chro- 
nicles (2 Chron. xxix. xxxii.) any proof of its non-occur- 
rence. It does, however, appear from the Chronicles, that 
between the first and the second expedition Hezekiah had 
prepared himself to stand a siege by cutting off the supply 
of water and repairing the walls. The narrative of the 
destruction of Sennacherib’s army is familiar to every reader 
of the Bible. It was an event interesting alike to Jewish 
and Egyptian patriotism, and the annals of each country 
preserved a tradition of it, both ascribing it to a Divine 
interposition.+ 

The annals of succeeding Assyrian princes to the fall of 

* He says, ‘Because Hezekiah, king of Judah, would not submit to my 
yoke, I came up against him and took forty-six of his fenced cities, and carried 
off 200,150 people. And Hezekiah himself I shut up in Jerusalem, like a 
bird in a cage, building towers round about the city to hem him in. Then 
fear of my power fell upon Hezekiah, and he sent out the chiefs and elders of 
Jerusalem, with thirty talents of gold and eight hundred talents of silver and 
divers treasures.” Rawlinson, Vol. IL. p. 435. 

t+ See Herod. ii. 141 
VOL. VIL. zN 
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Nineveh afford no illustrations of biblical history. But the 
researches of Mr. Loftus and others among the remains of 
3abylonian buildings have furnished many inscriptions of 
Nebuchadnezzar, shewing the extent and magnificence of 
his works. If, in Daniel (iv. 30), “The king spake and 
said, Is not this the great Babylon that I have built for the 
house of the kingdom by the might of my power and for 
the honour of my power and for the honour of my majesty,” 
we have not an exact transcript of his words, we have a 
good representation of the tone of self-satisfaction in which 
he speaks of his public works in the annals of his reign. 
It must be admitted that his enumeration of them shews 
a vigilant care for the public health and comfort.* Alto- 
gether these annals leave a very different impression of his 
character from that which has come down to us through 
the hostile channel of Jewish writers. That they contain 
no record of the humiliating madness which fell upon him 
according to the book of Daniel, is no more than might 
have been expected; and nothing can be fairly inferred 
from it to the disadvantage of the Jewish writer, though 
the circumstances under which it occurred have evidently 
been devised according to the Jewish idea of the Nemesis 
of human pride and impiety. Comp. Acts xii. 22. 

Of the many objections which criticism has raised against 
the genuineness of the book of Daniel, only one has been 
removed by the discovery of the Babylonian inscriptions. 
No Belshazzar had been found in the list of the kings of 
Babylon; but it appears that the last king, the Nabonnadus 
of Josephus, the Labynetus of Herodotus, had a son, Bel- 
sharezer, who was associated with him in the government. 
And even to make this discovery available, we must sup- 
pose that when Daniel calls Nebuchadnezzar (v. 11) the 
father of Belshazzar, he only meant an ancestor by the 
mother’s side.f Of “Darius the Mede” (Dan. v. 31) no trace 
has been found, and Professor Rawlinson can only conjec- 
ture that he may have been Astyages, whom Cyrus deposed, 
but treated kindly,t or some Median noble. We need not 

* Rawlinson, Vol. IIT. Reservoirs and canals, embankments, a town and 
quays on the Persian Gulf, are mentioned among his works, along with the 
walls of Babylon and the construction or repair of innumerable temples. 

+ Rawlinson, Lecture, p. 31. 
t Herodotus, however, i. 269, says that Cyrus kept him at his court during 
the rest of his life 
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point out how gratuitous and improbable these assumptions 
are. After all, it is not by discrepancies or inaccuracies 
like these that the question of the genuineness of the book 
of Daniel will be decided, but on a ground on which an 
independent historical critic and an Oxford Professor can- 
not possibly meet. The minute anticipation of future events, 
which to the one is a proof of the writer’s inspiration, is 
to the other the sure mark of invention, by one who lived 
in a later age. It is not difficult to predict which view is 
likely to predominate in the future; and it may come to 
be acknowledged, even in a Bampton Lecture, that there is 
but one rule of evidence, one standard of credibility, for 
Jewish and Heathen history. 

The cuneiform inscriptions of the Persian times have no 
direct bearing on biblical history, but tend indirectly to 
confirm it. Between the Jews and the Babylonians there 
existed not only national hostility, but religious hatred— 
the antagonism between monotheism and idolatry. The 
Persian royal inscriptions, of which Lassen has translated 
several,* are purely monotheistic, ascribing the creation of 
heaven and earth, man and his fortunes, to the sole god, 
Auromasdes. There is no trace in them of the worship or 
use of images, or even of the worship of the heavenly 
bodies, though in this respect they were corrupted by their 
conquest of Babylon. Cyrus would naturally sympathize 
with the monotheism of the Jews. He and his successors 
kept their eyes steadily fixed on the westward extension of 
their empire, and it was of the utmost importance to have 
a friendly nation established in a place so strong by nature 
and art as Jerusalem. If, in the decress of Cyrus, Darius 
and Artaxerxes, as given by Ezra and Nehemiah, we have 
not the precise words of the Persian monarchs, they repre- 
sent the policy which that court steadily pursued. But 
whether dictated by sympathy or political foresight, the 
permission to the Jews to return to their native land was 
a most important event. Without it a link would have 
been missing in that wonderful chain which connects the 
origin of this people with the religious destinies of the 
world. 


K. 


t Die Keilinschriften, p. 85, &e. 
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[V.—GODET ON THE SYNOPTICAL GOSPELS. 


Commentaire sur CEvangile de Saint Ive. Par F. Godet, 
Docteur et Professeur en Théologie. 2 vols. Neuchatel. 
1871. 


THE kind of commentary which any writer composes on 
books of the Bible, depends greatly on his notion of the 
purpose for which it should be used by his readers. He 
may aim simply at explaining difficulties and supplying 
information, so as to render the meaning of the original 
clear, and to enable the student to see its full force. Or he 
may have a dogmatic purpose, and seek especially to educe 
from the Scripture commented on confirmation for his own 
favourite opinions. To this he may add a didactic aim, and 
take every opportunity of pointing to the lessons and en- 
larging on the moral and religious exhortations of each 
successive passage. The work of Dr. Godet, intended rather 
for the scholar and the theologian than for the general 
reader, offers very full explanations of the text, but has in 
it little that is purely didactic. Its dogmatic aim is to 
make the authenticity of the third Gospel certain, and to 
afford an antidote to rationalism in regard to the question 
of miracles. Naturalistic explanations and theories are 
constantly referred to, in order that they may be refuted. 
The extensive reading and scholarship of the author are 
everywhere manifest ; the argumentative portions are clear 
and to the point, and even where they do not convince, 
give the impression that a skilful advocate has made the 
best of the case. The desire to reconcile all the statements 
of the evangelist leads to what seems to me undue atten- 
tion to verbal questions, and to a stress in some passages 
on minutiz of language which is at variance with the wider 
views elsewhere expressed. 

A few examples may serve to convey an idea of the 
general tone of the work. Coimmenting on the temptation 
of Jesus, the author examines, in order to disprove, the 
theories—that the narrative in the Gospel is literally true ; 
that it is a parable; that it is a myth; that it is the de- 
cription of a moral struggle purely within the soul of 
Jesus ; and then states his own view thus : 
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“As there is a mutual contact of bodies, so there is, in a 
sphere above the material, a mutual action and reaction of spirits. 
Into this higher sphere Jesus found himself raised, as the repre- 
sentative of free dependence on God and filial love of Him ; and 
here he met the spirit that represents most energetically the 
self-will of the creature, and, spite of all its tricks and under 
every form, affirmed with freedom and conscience his own prin- 
ciples [son propre principe].... But we need not suppose that 
Jesus was physically transported by Satan through the air. A 
spectator might have seen him during the temptation, motionless 
on the soil of the desert. The struggle did not emerge from 
the spiritual sphere, but it was none the less real.” * 

When the passage relating to the cure of a demoniac 
comes under notice, we find the following remarks : 

“ May there not have been, in the history of humanity, periods 
when God has permitted, if we may say so, the invasion of a 
superior malignant power? .... As God sent Jesus at the 
moment of history at which moral and social evil had reached 
its culminating point, did He not also permit at this same 
period this extraordinary manifestation of diabolic power, in 
order that Jesus might be pointed out, even visibly, as the con 
queror of the enemy of mankind, the destroyer of the works of 
the devil, in a moral sense? ... Possession is the caricature of 
Inspiration. The latter displaying its influence in conformity 
with man’s moral nature, gives him possession of himself; the 
former, deeply hostile to the liberty of him who is affected by 
it, plunges him into a state of sickly passiveness and tends to 
the destruction of his personality. The one is the chef-@auvr. 
of God, the other of the devil.” + 

The commentary on the resurrection thus concludes : 

“This event did not take place merely to exalt the Saviour ; 
it is itself salvation; it is condemnation removed, death con 
quered. We were condemned, Jesus died ; as soon as his death 
had saved us, he lived again, and we live again in him. Such 
an event is everything, includes everything, or it is nothing.” t 

The value attached to the third Gospel by this commen- 
tator is very great. He says it far surpasses the others in 
quantity, and may at the same time be thoroughly depended 
upon for fidelity and exactitude. In these respects it is 
superior to the other Synopties, both as to the words 
and to the works of Jesus; not less may it be depended 


Il. 437 
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on in regard to chronology and the sequence of events. 
These great claims are not put forward rashly. The intro- 
ductory and concluding essays, including chapters on the 
three Synoptical Gospels, as well as on the character, time 
of composition and author of the third, shew that the whole 
subject has been very carefully studied. They are at once 
instructive and interesting, and encourage a more detailed 
notice of the subject to which they refer. 

The theory of verbal inspiration, the “every-word, every- 
syllable, every-letter” theory, so savagely handled by Bishop 
Colenso, no longer finds support with writers who have 
any pretension to scholarship. Yet there is still a wide 
divergence of view among biblical critics. On the extreme 
right (to use political terms) are those who speak of the 
Gospels as simply and solely the work of the men whose 
names they bear. These critics will accept all the help 
modern research and learning can give, in determining the 
correct text, will expunge passages which are proved by 
the authority of the best MSS. to be unauthentic ; but for 
the text thus arrived at they claim the authority of apostles 
and apostolic men; and they consider that the Gospels 
were written with a simple biographical aim, and merely 
intended to convey and preserve an exact knowledge of 
the words and deeds of the Founder of Christianity. At 
the opposite extreme are the critics who deny that Matthew, 
Mark and Luke had anything to do, directly or indirectly, 
with the works that bear their names, and assert that these 
writings were produced in the second century, with a purely 
dogmatic purpose, their several authors designing, under the 
guise of narratives, in which they worked up traditions 
concerning Jesus current in the church, to support and 
establish their own peculiar views of the nature and teach- 
ing of the Gospel, the first representing the position of the 
Hebrew Christians, the second a compromise between them 
and the Gentile converts, such as Peter is supposed to have 
favoured, and the third the Pauline teaching. Between 
these extremes there is a vast variety of theories. Dr. 
Godet enumerates many of them in his introduction, and 
endeavours to give a bird’s-eye view of their conclusions 
by a table, including first, the writers of the Tiibingen 
school, and secondly, independent writers. His own view 
may be briefly stated as follows. 
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In the first place, he adopts the conclusion of Reuss, 
which was elaborated by Réville, that the substance of our 
first canonical Gospel is a collection of discourses of Jesus, 
written by Matthew. 

“We have no doubt whatever that there existed a collection 
of discourses written by the apostle Matthew which was one of 
the oldest Gospel writings. Our conviction on this point is 
founded not so much on the testimony of Papias,... as on the 
peculiar character of our first Gospel, in which we find great 
bodies of discourses, among the narrative portions, which cer- 
tainly existed in the form of discourses before the narrative itself. 
The impression is unavoidable that these bodies of discourses 
really formed a whole.” * 

Dr. Godet next proceeds to shew his reasons for dissent- 
ing from the view of Holzmann, that the great groups of 
discourses of the first Gospel were formed by the writer 
gathering together, according to his own judgment, teach- 
ings of Jesus spoken at various times, and that he founded 
them on passages of our third Gospel; as well as from that 
of Weizsiicker, that the discourses in the first Gospel are 
the originals from which the passages similar to them in 
the third Gospel have been borrowed. His final conclusion 
is, “The work of the dogia existed and is contained in our 
first Gospel ; but it is not from this that Luke has drawn 
the teachings of the Lord; and hence we are brought to 
the declaration of Luke himself (Luke i. 1—4), which shews 
that among the writings that preceded his he found none 
that was the work of an apostle.” + 

There next comes under review the theory, that there 
was a common source of the narrative portion of the Sy- 
noptics, usually spoken of as the “Proto-Mark.” The exist- 
ence of this is denied for the following reasons: 1. Eusebius 
applied the testimony of Papias to our canonical Mark and 
to nothing else. 2. Had such a work existed, Luke would 
have particularized it in his proem, instead of including all 
writings then existing as inferior to the one he was about 
to produce. 3. The peculiar differences and resemblances 
of the Synoptical Gospels are not in harmony with the 
theory that their narratives are derived from a single coin- 
mon source. 4 The decisive argument is drawn from the 





* II. 522. + IL. 525. 
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style of the three writings. In the words of Weiss, “A 
composition so harmonious and vigorous as our first Gospel 
cannot be made up of selections from another writing.” 
The first Gospel is written in good Greek; the third, in 
Hebraistic Greek: can they both be drawn from an inter- 
mediate text? Finally, the theory of Weiss is considered 
and combated—that the original Gospel of Matthew con- 
tained not only discourses, but also narratives, and that 
this was the foundation of the three Synoptics, the narra- 
tive being completed by Mark. 

Having thus cleared the ground, by an attempt to get rid 
of the notion of any common wri/ten original, Dr. Godet 
endeavours to replace it by a description of the “teachings 
of the apostles,” that is, “not a continual repetition of 
those two great facts of the death and resurrection which 
Peter proclaimed on the day of Pentecost, but the recital 
of the particular facts of the ministry of Jesus, and, above 
all, the reproduction of the teachings of the Master.” “One 
day it would be the Sermon on the Mount, another a dis- 
course on the mutual relations of the faithful (Matt. xviii.), 
a third day the eschatology. Recital was followed by com- 
ment. Except John, the twelve probably never went be- 
yond this elementary sphere of Christian teaching.”* The 
manner in which these oral teachings gradually crystallized 
into fixed forms is traced at great length; and it is urged 
that more liberty would be exercised in changing the 
phraseology with regard to the narrative portions, than with 
regard to the words of Jesus, which corresponds with the 
facts of the case in our existing Gospels. The rapid growth 
of a fixity of form in the traditions was favoured by the 
poverty of the Aramean language. When it became neces- 
sary to reproduce this apostolic teaching in Greek, those of 
the apostles who understood that Janguage must have been 
employed on the task ; and as certain expressions would 
present peculiar difficulties, the words once selected for them 
would necessarily be afterwards retained, as érwvowe and 
mrepvywv. The passage from the oral Gospel to a written 
one would be through the production at first of detached 
teachings in manuscript, some in Aramean, some in Greck, 
some at Antioch, some at Jerusalem, some in other places. 
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Such collections, more or less complete, are referred to 
by Luke in his proem. Matthew (A.D. 60—64) wrote in 
Aramean a collection of the great discourses of Jesus that 
had been preserved in the manner above stated. The nar- 
rative portion of our first Gospel was afterwards added, and 
was written in the first instance in Greek, by the same 
hand which translated the discourses into that language. 
It is probably the work of one of Matthew's disciples, and 
founded on that apostle’s oral teaching. Mark, without 
any acquaintance with the work of Matthew, wrote his 
Gospel (A.D. 64), deriving his facts principally from the 
teachings of Peter. Both these Gospels reproduce the 
primitive tradition, whence their resemblance; each of them 
allows to predominate that element in which the apostle 
whence it emanated excelled, hence their differences. About 
the same time Luke composed his history in Greek, not 
having seen the writings of Matthew and Mark, but making 
use of the various fragmentary documents that were in 
existence ; these were principally in Aramean. 

I have stated in full the above theory as to the origin 
of the Synoptical Gospels, because it seems very fairly to 
represent the most conservative view that can be held by — 
one who has a familiar acquaintance with modern criticism 
and a candid appreciation of its results. Several points in 
it offer a temptation to discussion. Allowing the probability 
of the formation of an oral Gospel as described above, and 
of the growth from it of many detached written records of 
single acts and discourses of Jesus, this does not remove 
the necessity for believing in some connected narrative, 
earlier than the canonical Gospels, such as that to which 
the name Proto-Mark has been given. The weak point in 
Godet’s argument is the attempt to disprove the existence 
of this. His reasons against it amount at best only to diffi- 
culties in the way of believing in its existence, and admit 
of explanations which go far to remove them, while not 
one of them is positive and conclusive. On the other hand 
the fact that when we take from the first Gospel the intro- 
ductory chapters and the great discourses, what remains is 
nearly identical with the second Gospel, remains unexplained 
by Godet’s theory. For if the sole foundation of the three 
Synoptics was a number of detached narratives (either 
oral or written), how can we account for the fact that the 
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first and second so often choose the same and omit the 
same, that both contain passages not found in the third, 
and both omit passages which that Gospel has? How, again, 
can we explain the agreement between the first two Gos- 
pels in the quotations from the Old Testament, when they 
are not quoted with verbal exactness from either the 
Hebrew or the Septuagint? These peculiarities seem to 
point to the existence of a common original of a different 
kind from detached traditions. The extent to which this 
was used in the formation of the third Gospel is a further 
question ; but it is difficult to believe that evident traces 
of it may not be found there also; and whether we call it 
Proto-Mark, or give it any other name, the narratives can- 
not be accounted for without it. The difficulty is increased, 
if we are to suppose the narration of events in the first 
Gospel to have been derived from the ora/ teachings of 
Matthew in Palestine, and that of the second Gospel from 
the oral teachings of Peter at Rome. Their resemblance, 
in many instances their absolute verbal uniformity, is mar- 
vellous on such a supposition ; and when are added to this 
passages in the third Gospel corresponding with the other 
two, and we are asked to believe that this third narrative was 
also based on traditions, and composed by one who had no 
acquaintance with the other two, or with the documents 
from which they were derived, assent becomes itapossible. 
Another peculiarity of the author with which I cannot 
sympathize, is his unwillingness to allow that the writer 
of any one of the Gospels was anything more than a 
biographer, in the strict sense of that word. He is indig- 
nant with the notion, that “the author of a_ historical 
writing, like our canonical Matthew, would permit himself 
to gather together into certain great masses words spoken 
in different circumstances, in order to form some so-called 
discourses.” * Yet how, on any other supposition, can we 
account for the appearance, in the connected discourses of 
the first Gospel, of verses scattered up and down in various 
portions of the third? Dr. Godet seems, indeed, elsewhere 
to admit what in the above passage he denies, for he says 
the “Sermon on the Mount” in Matthew contains many 
words not originally belonging to it, and which Luke has 
rightly omitted, giving them, in other parts of his writing, 
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a place more suitable and historically more exact.* He 
says, again, it is inconceivable that Luke should have 
picked out certain portions of the Zogia and invented his- 
torical circumstances to connect them ; but it is not incon- 
ceivable that Matthew should have united teachings which 
previously existed in a fragmentary form, in order to make 
connected discourses. The character of the “discourses” 
in the first Gospel, their systematic form and the order of 
their topics, the occurrence of portions of them in the other 
Gospels, all point to the supposition that Matthew, from 
previously existing detached documents and personal recol- 
lections, wrote the Logia, with the intention of conveying 
by means of them a correct notion of the teachings of 
Jesus, but not binding himself to any chronological order 
as to the period of delivery of the several precepts, or 
hesitating to combine into a connected discourse precepts 
that were uttered at different times and in different places. 
With less certainty, but at least as highly probable, I would 
venture to add that Mark wrote a sketch of the life and 
teachings of Jesus on the foundation of the lessons he 
received from Peter, and that our first canonical Gospel is 
formed by the union of these two, the translator into Greek 
of the Aramean Logia of Matthew making free use of 
the narrative of Mark, and adding some other traditions 
and a few original remarks and explanations of his own. 
The great difficulty that meets this view is found in the 
style of the first Gospel, which is that of an original writer 
rather than of a mere compiler. I feel this difficulty, but 
it is not insuperable ; it is at least possible that the author 
might give to his materials and his translation such a unity 
as we find in the first canonical Gospel. 

In the second canonical Gospel we may have a recension 
of the original of Mark by a later hand. The amplifications 
and graphic phrases which are characteristic of this Gospel 
may have been thrown in by this writer; but it seems 
more reasonable to suppose they are for the most part in 
the original, and that their absence in the first Gospel arises 
from the fact that the narrative was in it re-written by one 
who infused his own style into the whole of it. The second 
Gospel comes nearest, as I believe, of any that we possess, 
to the earliest connected history of Jesus that ever existed. 
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With regard to the third Gospel, Dr. Godet says. 

“First, we have proved a source purely Jewish, the genea- 
logical document, iii. 23, et seq. Second, from i. 5 to end of ii., 
we find a recital completely Judzo-Christian. . . . Luke has pre- 
served in Greek as faithfully as possible the Aramean character, 
... The other parts of the Gospel nearly all emanated from the 
Judeo-Christian Church. ... Third, the parts in which this 
Hebraistic character is less apparent both in matter and manner 
have probably been translated into Greek from traditions public 
or private. Thus the account of the passion, in which we meet 
with classic forms, may be the work of Luke himself, or may 
be taken from some earlier Gospels and translated into Greek. 
Fourth, the account of the institution of the Lord’s Supper may 
be derived from a Pauline source.” * 

He considers that the attempt to separate this Gospel 
accurately and exactly into its separate documents has been 
found futile ; but he seems not to object to Luke being 
viewed as simply a compiler. This being the case, it is 
strange that he attributes such a high value as to accuracy 
and exactness to this work, taking its statements in pre- 
ference to those of the other Gospels whenever they differ. 

oth in the third Gospel and in the closely connected 
writing the Acts, there are very plain marks of different 
documents being used, and the manner in which they are 
united’ seems to point to a later date than A.D. 65, and 
to a purpose that may be called dogmatic, namely, an aim 
to reconcile and unite antagonistic tendencies in the early 
Christian Church. 

These Synoptical Gospels present so difficult a problem, 
that it is more easy to pull to pieces any solution that is 
offered than to supply a better one. Whatever I have said 
as to points on which Dr. Godet’s statements are unsatis- 
factory, is quite consistent with an appreciation of the value 
of his scholarship and a recognition of the information to 
be obtained from his commentary. Especially useful is the 
description he gives of the growth of Christian tradition 
and the production of detached portions of Gospel history. 
If he does not clear away every difficulty, there is reason 
enough to thank him, if he sheds even a few rays of light 
on topics that are as important as they are obscure. 


JOHN WRIGHT 














V.—ARNOLD ON ST. PAUL. 


St. Paul and Protestantism ; with an Essay on Puritanism 
and the Church of England. By Matthew Arnold, D.C.L, 
LL.D. Second Edition. London. 1870. 


Mr. ARNOLD’s book has had many reviewers, but these 
- have for the most part confined themselves, not unnaturally, 
almost wholly to the question between Church and Dissent 
which the book raises. For it is on the face of it contro- 
versial and aggressive, trailing across the path of those who 
are on the true scent after what of permanent value is in 
its pages, a more alluring but altogether less worthy and 
useful object of pursuit. We do not pretend to be quite 
indifferent to the many points raised between Conformists 
and Nonconformists, but they are as nothing in comparison 
with the graver and more enduring interest involved in the 
thesis of Mr. Arnold, which, indeed, is no less than this, 
that fundamental change in the tenets now called essential 
by popular theology appears not only compatible with 
Christianity and the life of the Church, but absolutely 
indispensable to the due development of both of them. 

What Dr. Newman said of Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon, that he 
discharged his olive-branch as from a catapult, would be 
still more true of Mr. Arnold, if that engine of war were 
not far too rough for comparison with Mr. Arnold's style. 
But it may be averred that he deals with his adversaries as 
Isaac Walton with his worms, and though he loves them, 
yet has impaled them. This is not a mode of treatment 
as mentally as it is physically convincing ; and a sort of 
undefined dread that themselves may be the next victiins, 
unless they can suceeed in putting Mr. Arnold down, has 
made many abandon the true subject of the book—St. 
Paul’s theology—and rush, miscalculating their strength, 
to defend the positions of those who are accused of “a spirit 
of irritable injustice,” of “mere blatancy and truculent 
hardness,” of holding “spurious and degenerated sub-forms 
of Hebraism” tending to “degenerate into forms lower 
yet.”. We grin approvingly, or wriggle with uneasiness, 
accordingly as we feel in us a freedom from or conscious- 
ness of Philistinisim, a belief or disbelief that “ nostra res 
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agitur.” Now, however, that the wounds of those whom 
Mr. Arnold's glittering steel has gashed are, we may hope, 
healing; now that they are perhaps finding them even 
salutary, it may be permitted us to disregard wholly the 
extraneous part of this book, and examine only St. Paul 
and his theology, as well as the present theology of the 
Christian Church, so far as it is founded on his teaching, 
and endeavour in some degree to forecast the influence 
upon the world’s thought which the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles yet may have. 

Mr. Arnold has by no means gone over all the ground 
which would be necessary for a complete survey of the 
apostle’s life and works. He has confined himself to a few 
salient points—to those, in fact, on which theology has 
mainly fixed itself. We shall do the same, though touch- 
ing perhaps lightly on some few matters which are not in 
Mr. Arnold’s scheme ; and we wish this paper, should it 
seem inadequate, to be considered as in a measure sup- 
plementary to those which have already appeared in these 
pages as reviews of M. Renan’s volumes, “Les Apdtres” 
and “Saint Paul.” And absolutely agreeing not only with 
the words, but with the whole intent and spirit, of the fol- 
lowing sentence, “our greatest care is neither for the 
Church, nor for Puritanism, but for human perfection,’* 
we will endeavour to see whether, and how far, we can 
follow Mr. Arnold’s interpretation of St. Paul, St. Paul's 
interpretation of Christianity, and how far an acceptance 
or rejection of the one or the other may tend toward the 
realization of that with which alone we are concerned. 

But it must not be forgotten at the outset, that if the 
value of this little treatise, when stripped of its merely 
polemical adornments, will depend on how far it adequately 
represents the theological side of St. Paul, it does not 
follow that this same test of value may be pushed further 
back, and the value of St. Paul be made to depend wholly 
on the Christ whom his writings present to us, and the 
value of Christ’s life wholly in his revelation of God. For 
if there be one thing more certain than another in the ten- 
dencies of our time, in that Zeit-Geist, on the influence of 
which Mr. Arnold so forcibly insists, it is that the idea of 
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God which was present to the mind of Paul, to name no 
Other, is very distinctly not that which modern Science at 
all agrees to accept. A conflict had indeed arisen, and 
often burst out, between popular religion and reason ; and 
to reason St. Paul appeals, Jesus still more often appeals, 
as against popular religion ; but science, as now understood, 
did not then exist ; and we have a right to suppose that St. 
Paul would have accepted freely the conclusions of science, 
and as frankly have modified his views where they were 
untenable, as he did those which he had adopted with his 
Jewish education when they would no longer square with 
the facts of human life. And we are, as we conceive, per- 
fectly free to examine the worth of any theological proposi- 
tion which may now be set before us, unfettered by the 
consideration whether it does or does not tally with other 
propositions which may be found in writings or speeches 
which must always have a religious, but need not therefore 
have a scientific value. 

Into such a proposition or propositions Mr. Arnold has 
condensed what the Zeit-Geist, or Time-Spirit, as it seems to 
him, feels about the nature of God. He endeavours to give 
a short definition, if we may so say, of God, and the words 
in which he does so are very remarkable. 

“ Assertions in scientific language must stand the tests of 
scientific examination. Neither is it that the scientific sense in 
us refuses to admit willingly and reverently the name of God, 
as a point in which the religious and the scientific sense may 
meet, as the least inadequate name for that universal order which 
the intellect feels after as a law, and theheart feels after as a 
benejit.” 

Again : 

“ That stream of tendency by which all things strive to fulfil 
the law of their being, and which, inasmuch as our idea of real 
welfare resolves itself into this fulfilment of the law of one’s 
being, man rightly deems the fountain of all goodness, and calls 
by the worthiest and most solemn name he can, which is God, 
science also might willingly own for the fountain of all goodness, 
and call God. But however much more than this the heart may 
with propriety put into its language respecting God, this is as 
much as science can with strictness put there.”* 
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And again, with slight variation in terms: “God—the 
universal order by which all things fulfil the law of their 
being.’* The italics are ours. 

Now, whether or not we say, with Margaret in Faust, 
when he presented to her his somewhat more expanded 
creed, “ Das ist alles recht schén und gut,” it is certainly 
impossible to conclude with her, 


*“ Ungefihr sagt das der Pfarrer auch 
Nur mit ein bischen andern Worten ;” 
for what religion accepts as axiomatic, and science would 
scarce attempt to disprove, is, that “order” must have had 
an orderer, and a “stream of tendency” must flow from a 
source. 

If, indeed, the “men of science” object most reasonably 
to those “men of religion” who claim to know all about 
God, “as if He were a man in the next street,” these in 
their turn may not less reasonably object to a definition 
which seems even scientifically inadequate, in that it uses 
the same word for Mind and the arrangements made by 
mind. No real agreement can be arrived at by the use of 
these undistributed terms. Neither, again, does it seem to 
us quite true to say that “sezence might willingly own this 
stream of tendency for the fountain of all goodness, and 
eall it God.” For with “ goodness,” science has no concern, 
in the restricted sense in which Mr. Arnold evidently uses 
the term. “By their fruits ye shall know them,” may be, 
and we believe is, an excellent test to apply in the long 
run to the truth of religious conclusions. It can, however, 
decide nothing about the truth of scientific conclusions, but 
only guide us to a certain degree in our applications of 
science. One who is not swayed by theologic preposses- 
sions, and who certainly does not wish to put into his lan- 
guage respecting God more than science can with strictness 
place there, has spoken of Him, or that which others call 
God, as a great chess-player, ready always to allow strictly 
fair-play to man engaged in the game, yet who never passes 
over and never pardons a mistake. And this, which does 
not exclude Mind, and mind of the same kind as, though 
infinitely greater than, that of man, is a far more satisfac- 
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tory scientific conception of God than is Mr. Arnold's “ uni- 
versal order” and “stream of tendency.” We are far from 
saying that either conflicts with religion ; in fact, we shall 
endeavour to shew that St. Paul’s thought of God was not 
wholly unlike that of Mr. Huxley on one side, and he 
might certainly have accepted Mr. Arnold's description of 
His working ; but such description does not seem to be 
indeed that which the Time-Spirit says of God. 

It would be truer to say that, except where utterance is 
extorted from it, it would fain say nothing at all, because 
as yet it can say nothing adequately. It is also true to say 
that God's immediate working is found to be further back, 
and at a greater distance from us, than once it seemed, so 
that we can speak of Him less and less “as of a man in 
the next street.” As the Jew once feared to look behind 
a thin veil, lest the glory of God should surely break out 
upon him, so once all the world thought that could we but 
see just behind anything which was strange and unaccount- 
able, we should find the direct interference of Deity. We 
have, as it were, looked behind many of these occurrences, 
and may look behind more ; space and time open out in 
ever-increasing volumes of distance, and we do not see the 
original of those laws which rule all that once seemed so 
lawless, or the infinite beginning, or beginner, of all finite 
things. Thus science, while it says by its silence that no 
man can by searching find out God, and we thank it for 
saying so, by no means denies Him; and while it refuses, 
wisely, to tell us scientifically what He is, it does much to 
rectify and set aside all unworthy conceptions of Him. The 
Time-Spirit may set aside certain words and definitions and 
statements of St. Paul; and if so, we think he would have 
been among the first to abandon them ; but it does not set 
aside, as we think, the essential assumption on which his 
whole life was founded, that of Godas an “ invisible think- 
ing principle or soul.”"* And this essential assumption we 
think Mr. Arnold’s “universal order” and “stream of ten- 
dency” would set aside, though he of course would not. 
We think that, in his laudable care to be strictly scientific, 
he has stopped short of what rigid science would at least 
not deny. And human life is, always has been, and always 
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must be, content with probabilities, which to the heart are 
certainties, so long as they do not conflict with intellectual 
conclusions. In fact, while science can accept St. Paul's 
idea of God only in part ; while his idea was of a God far 
more directly ruling his works than the Time-Spirit will 
allow ; while we think St. Paul would, in fuller light, have 
accepted most of what modern science teaches, we do not 
think he would accept Mr. Arnold’s definitions, except as 
leading to a conclusion which science does not, so far as we 
now see, contradict. 

The most important, though not the most superficial, 
object of the book now in hand is to consider certain doc- 
trines, or schemes of doctrine, and to “compare them, for 
correspondence with facts, and for scientific validity, with the 
teaching of St. Paul.” “What in St. Paul is secondary and 
subordinate,” these schemes of doctrine have “made primary 
and essential; what in St. Paul is figure, and belongs to 
the sphere of feeling,” they have “transported into the 
sphere of intellect, and made formula. On the other hand, 
what is with St. Paul primary,” has been “treated as sub- 
ordinate ; and what is with him thesis, and belonging, so 
far as anything in religion can properly be said thus to 
belong,” has been “made image and figure.”* 

The first of these schemes of doctrine is naturally that 
known under the name of Calvinism, though it scarce 
needs to be said, that however certain Protestant Confes- 
sions have elaborated the doctrines so called, their essen- 
tial and characteristic portions have always existed in the 
Church since Christianity was formulated, and call to their 
defence the mighty authority of Augustine, chief name of 
a school never without great and worthy representatives. 
And while only professional theologians would be able to 
dissect and explain the whole scheme, its central assertion 
is known to all, that “God decrees at His mere good 
pleasure some men to salvation and others to reprobation.” 
As Mr. Arnold puts it extremely well, “the passiveness of 
man, the activity of God, are the great features in this 
scheme ; there is very little of what man thinks and does, 
very much of what God thinks and does; and what God 
thinks and does is described with such particularity, that 
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the figure we have used of the man in the next street can- 
not but recur strongly to our minds.”* 

St. Paul would, we believe, be extremely astonished at 
Calvinism as expanded in modern days, but that is no proof 
that he did not implicitly hold it. If he held its germ, we 
have a right to make him responsible for its development, 
though we may consider that the contemplation of its 
development might have made him reconsider his earlier 
position. And a part of it we think he did hold—so much 
as is contained in Mr. Arnold’s words, “the passiveness of 
man, the activity of God,” which are in fact a summary and 
condensation of a large part of his teaching. The passages 
in which he speaks of himself as “separated from his mo- 
ther’s womb” by God, and all those other stock passages 
about men in general on which Calvinism rests, need not 
here be quoted at length. It will be enough to refer to the 
one image of God as the Potter, and man as the clay in 
His hand. Of this Mr. Arnold says that it might seem the 
use of the word “ prothesis,” purpose, in St. Paul’s argument, 
sent St. Paul off, as a word so often does, and “lured him 
on into speculative mazes, and involved him at last in an 
embarrassment from which he impatiently tore himself by 
the harsh and unedifying image of the clay and the potter. 
But this is not so.” Rather, thinks Mr. Arnold, he was 
led into difficulty by his tendency to Judaize—to regard, 
that is, the Hebrew ancient Scriptures as of sacred, almost 
talismanic importance. In these, he found the idea of 
reprobation as an idea of Jewish theology ; and though he 
never consciously abandoned it, it took a completely se- 
condary place in his system. “The very phrase about the 
clay and the potter is not Paul’s own; he does but repeat 
a stock theological figure.” Now admitting that Paul's use 
of Scripture is absolutely uncritical, that he did employ its 
phrases as though they had an oracular value, we submit 
that the stock theological figure is here so varied as to 
make it absolutely St. Paul’s own, and to present it in a 
wholly new light. The figure does not appear in the Old 
Testament as that of a God who makes anything for the 
purpose of destruction, or with the foreknowledge that it 
would be destroyed. Jeremiah uses the metaphor in great- 
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est detail. “I went down to the potter’s house, and behold 
he wrought a work on the double stone. And the vessel 
that he was making became marred in the hand of the 
potter; so he made it over again a different vessel, as 
seemed good in the eyes of the potter to make. And the 
word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Can I not deal with 
you as this potter, house of Israel? is Jehovah's saying ; 
behold, as clay in the potter’s hand, so are you in my hand, 
house of Israel.” (Jer. xviii. 3—6, Dr. Rowland Williams’ 
Translation.) Now the thought here, as we think Mr. 
Maurice has somewhere pointed out, is not so much the 
arbitrariness as the patience of God, who will bring men 
to be what he would have them be in the end, as the potter 
eventually twists the clay to the shape he originally in- 
tended, stubborn soever as the clay may be. And to this 
idea Dr. Williams refers* when he suggests that “the train 
of thought here helps those who find in St. Paul's election 
a favourable state instead of an absolute destiny.” He him- 
self, however, seems to think that “the modern notion of 
marred lives perishing, and of their materials being re-cast, 
answers the image more nearly than the theological con- 
ception of souls created to endure probation and doom.” 
Our own opinion is that St. Paul took this figure, conse- 
crated by long Hebrew usage and by a variety of writers, 
and gave it a turn to suit his own conception of the Divine 
Nature, a turn Augustinian and Calvinistic. And this con- 
ception seems true to the facts of life, so long as there is 
not added to and blended with it another idea which falsi- 
fies and confuses it. Our whole life is a struggle within 
the bars of an iron necessity, the only freedom from which 
is acquiescence with our state. 
“The stern necessity of things 

On every side our being rings ; 

Our eager aims, still questing round, 

Find exit none from that great bound. 

Where once her law dictates the way, 

The wise thinks only to obey, 

Take life as she has ordered it, 

And, come what may of it, submit, 

Submit, submit.”+ 
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The very fact that mind is free and can transcend the 
conditions of our life—the very strife between high aspira- 
tions and base desires, linked, as St. Paul thought, only to 
this body, “for he that is dead is freed from sin,’-—the 
physical difficulties presented by place and time,—all force 
on us the fact that our liberty is only that of the bird in a 
cage, who may flutter its wings and move indeed, but within 
the limits of hard iron wires. And what is the prayer, 
“Thy will be done,” but the expression of a wish that our 
desires may be circumscribed by the narrow boundaries 
within which we are free,—that we may not, to borrow 
other metaphors which express the same truth, dash our- 
selves against the thick-bossed shield of God’s judgments, 
or place ourselves under the grinding of his wheels? What 
made this conception tolerable to St. Paul was not, we think, 
that he held this doctrine in a secondary place, nor that 
certain other views contradicted and corrected it; but, firstly, 
that he did not hold this destiny, this necessity, to be a 
mere law, but a Mind with which his own mind could sym- 
pathize, and which his own mind could partially understand. 
He thought of God as of a “magnified man,” to use Mr. 
Arnold’s expression, though he did not think of Him or 
talk of Him “as if He were in the next street.” He thought 
of Him as Mr. Huxley thinks of his chess-player, not inhu- 
man though stern, not swayed by weak considerations to 
give his fellow-player the game when it is not fairly won, 
but who knows that every mistake and loss will teach man 
to play better in future, and who would make man eventu- 
ally, what the serpent of the legend falsely promised, “like 
gods, knowing good and evil.” And indeed it is not possi- 
ble that man should think of any superior being except as 
an idealized self, inadequate as he knows this comparison 
to be. Justice, Love, Truth, to have any meaning at all, 
must be those same qualities in God which man calls by 
those names in self, unflecked by those evils which tarnish 
and diminish them in all but God. 

But more than this humanity, so to speak, in God, ano- 
ther thought, or rather absence of a modern conception, 
made “man’s passiveness, God's activity,” bearable by St. 
Paul, and by many in these days to whom the thought of 
the damnation of others would bring no consolation. There 
is in St. Paul no trace of the monstrous doctrine of an eter- 
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nal death, no hint that he believed this life the only sphere 
for man. It seems to us that when he speaks of a judgment 
and an end of the then existing state of things, we moderns 
have often read into his words an idea of finality which has 
therein no place whatever, and which idea of finality alone 
forbids the reconciliation of the over-mastering “activity of 
God” with those other passages in which the activity of 
miman is spoken of. And this activity of man, after all, only 
consists in such a resignation of self, that self-work becomes 
God's work, and activity passiveness, when God shall be all 
in all. We do not think there is any very great difference 
between ourselves and Mr. Arnold in what we have here 
said, because the philosophy of no modern poet, save him 
from whom we have already quoted, embodies so much the 
sense of the powerlessness of individual men; we only do 
not think he has quite sufficiently credited St. Paul with 
that same sense of unfreedom which is the secret of sadness 
passing into content for so many noble and aspiring minds, 
nor has he quite realized that the hell-fire doctrine is that 
which makes the distinction between St. Paul’s faith and 
that of many men who have based their teaching on his 
words. 

More fully and cordially do we agree with all that Mr. 
Arnold says about the tenet of Justification, described by 
him thus lucidly : 

“Tt is the doctrine of Anselm, adopted and developed by 
Luther, set forth in the Confession of Augsburg, and current 
through all the popular theology of our day. We shall find it 
in almost any popular hymn we happen to take....... By Adam’s 
fall, God’s justice and mercy were placed in conflict. God could 
not follow His mercy without violating His justice. Christ by 
his satisfaction gave the Father the right and power to follow His 
mercy, and to make with man the covenant of free justification 
by faith, whereby if a man has a sure trust and confidence that 
his sins are forgiven him in virtue of the satisfaction made to 
God for them by the death of Christ, he is held clear of sin by 
God, and admitted to salvation. This doctrine has an essential 
affinity with Calvinism ; indeed, Calvinism is but this doctrine 
of original sin and justification, plus the doctrine of predestina- 
tion.” * 

This dogma has, it seems to us, no agreement with the 
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facts of human life, no such truth as Calvinism, whose 
falseness consists in what is added; but it is at once pro- 
foundly immoral and profoundly unscientific. It is unsci- 
entific, as taking as the history of the starting-point of the 
human race that which all science and all criticism pro- 
nounce mere legend; immoral, as making the innocent 
suffer for the guilty, not because the innocent, in order to 
do good, brings himself under the operation of relentless 
law, which others have violated—as some physician may 
expose himself to contagion to save person who have 
brought about their diseases by their own neglect of sani- 
tary measures—but as a deliberate arrangement by which 
the innocent should suffer for sins never done. It has the 
immorality also of conscious fiction, since according to the 
theory, Christ, being divine, cannot die, it was impossible 
he should be holden of death; and therefore not to have 
done what he is said to have done would have been the 
deepest-dyed selfishness, while in the doing was scant merit. 
The substitution scheme makes the life and death of Christ 
void of all its infinite beauty and pathos, and reduces it to 
a level far below the noble sacrifice of many a heroic, but 
not transcendently virtuous, man. 

But, says one—“Objectors to the vicarious atonement 
of Christ are all open to the charge of this fallacy, tha 
they draw an analogy of the duty of one man to another, 
to decide that God as a Governor of the world can for- 
give sin without an expiation; whereas the true analogy, 
if any is allowable, is to the dealing of a government with 
the individual. And a government to be justified ‘must 
enforce the penalties of transgression against its laws.” Now 
it is quite true that there are some violations of the laws of 
society which are visited by money payment, and the law 
is not too careful to inquire whether or not these are paid 
by the delinquent ; but to transfer this to God is to confuse 
the whole difference between crime and sin, and make our 
admitted human miscarriages of justice the rule by which 
works a just and righteous God. With the objection hinted 
in the words just quoted, “if any analogy is allowable,” we 
have dealt already in laying it down that words must mean 
the same when applied to God and man, if they are to have 
a meaning of any sort. Now if we thought that St. Paul 
teaching indeed revolved round this central doctrine, which 
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cannot be qualified, and rendered, as is the doctrine of Elec- 
tion, harmful or harmless by what is added or not added to 
it, since it must be accepted as a whole or denied as a 
whole, we should incline to think his whole philosophy and 
theology “suspect.” But we do not think this doctrine is 
there, and agree most cordially with all that Mr. Arnold 
says on this point. After a most careful and exhaustive 
analysis of St. Paul’s argument in the Epistle to the Romans, 
he sums up thus: 

“The historical transgression of Adam occupies, it will be 
observed, in Paul’s ideas, by no means the primary, fundamental, 
all-important place which it holds in the ideas of Puritanism. 
‘This is our original sin, the bitter root of all our actual trans- 
gressions, in thought, word and deed.” Ah no! Paul did not 
go to the book of Genesis for his authentic information on this 
head. He went to experience for it. ‘J sce,’ he says, ‘a law in 
my members fighting against the law of my mind and bringing 
me into captivity.’ This is the essential testimony respecting 
the rise of sin to Paul—the rise of it in his own heart, and in 
the heart of all the men who hear him. At quite a later stage 
in his conception of the religious life, in quite a subordinate 
capacity, and for the mere purpose of illustration, comes in the 
allusion to Adam, and to what is called original sin....... He 
entirely subordinates it to his purpose of illustration, using it 
just as he might have used it had he believed, which undoubt- 
edly he did not, that it was merely a symbolical legend, though 
a very primitive and profound one, as well as perfectly familiar 
to himself and his hearers. ‘Think,’ he says, ‘how in Adam’s 
fall one man’s one transgression involved all men in a punish- 
ment ; then estimate the blessedness of our boon in Christ, where 
one man’s one righteousness involves a world of transgressors in 
blessing ’ This is not a scientific doctrine of corruption inhe- 
rited through Adam’s fall; it is a rhetorical use of Adam’s fall 
in a passing allusion to it.”* 

He uses the legend, in fact, just as he used that of the 
rock which followed the wanderings of the Israelites in the 
wilderness, and much as a modern Englishman might use 
one of Shakespeare's historical incidents, neither affirming 
nor denying the truth of what is therein stated, because 
neither the truth or falsehood affects the rhetorical argu- 
ment. He attributes of course a greater sanctity to the 
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source whence he drew the story, and no doubt believed it 
himself; but it would not greatly have affected him, and 
certainly not his use of it, had it been proven false. 

In both the schemes of doctrine we have considered, faith 
plays an important part. “As soon as the elect have faith 
in Jesus Christ, that is as soon as they give their consent 
heartily and repentantly in the sense of deserved condemna- 
tion to the covenant of grace, God justifies them by im- 
puting to them that perfect obedience which Christ gave to 
the law, and the satisfaction also which, upon the cross, 
Christ gave to justice in their name.”* “God gives in a 
moment such a faith in the blood of His Son as translates 
us out of darkness into light, out of sin and fear into holi- 
ness and happiness." And of this same word faith, St. 
Paul's writings are also full. Did he mean by faith in Christ 
what is meant by those who hold either side of what is 
called by Mr. Arnold Puritan doctrine? He thinks, and 
we agree with him, that St. Paul meant nothing of the sort. 
He identified himself with Christ by faith, and by so doing, 
“he found a pointin which the mighty world outside man, 
and the weak world inside him, seemed to combine for his 
salvation. The struggling stream of duty, which had not 
volume enough to bear him to his goal, was suddenly rein- 
forced by the immense tidal wave of sympathy and emo- 
tion.”t 

The idea floating in the mind of the writer is condensed 
a few lines below into a definition—“ fast attachment to an 
unseen power of goodness,” or, as it might be also worded, 
a faculty of realizing an ideal. This is what, as we believe, 
St. Paul meant by faith ; and “fast attachment to an unseen 
power of goodness,” is an altogether better wording than the 
somewhat obscure one of the Epistle to the Hebrews, “ the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” This ideal, this unseen power of goodness, was Jesus, 
whom Paul had never seen, to whose pure and idealized 
manhood his thoughts perhaps insensibly and unconsciously 
joined all that had been said in his Scriptures of a divine 
word and an anointed king. And in so doing he was fol- 
lowing the guidance of the Time-Spirit of his own days, 
which as the sacred nation fell to pieces occupied itself 
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more and more with transcendental hopes of a coming king- 
dom of God. But, as Mr. Arnold says most truly, “ For 
us, who approach Christianity through a scholastic theology, 
it is Christ’s divinity which establishes his being without 
sin. For Paul, who approached Christianity through his 
personal experience, it was Christ’s being without sin which 
established his divinity. The large and complete concep- 
tion of righteousness to which he himself had slowly and 
late, and only by Christ’s help, awakened, in Christ he 
seemed to see existing absolutely and naturally. The devo- 
tion to this conception ... of which he himself was strongly 
and deeply conscious, he saw in Christ still stronger by far, 
and deeper than in himself. But for attaining the righteous- 
ness of God, for reaching an absolute conformity with the 
moral order and with God's will, he saw no such impotence 
existing in Christ’s case as his own.... As many as are 
led by the spirit of God, says Paul, are the sons of God. If 
this is so with even us, who live to God so feebly, and who 
render such an imperfect obedience, how much more is he 
who lives to God entirely, and who renders an unalterable 
obedience, the unique and only Son of God.”* Equally ex- 
cellent is what is said of Paul's application to Jesus of the 
doctrines of the divine Logos and of the Messiah. To the 
general sense of the word faith, St. Paul gradually added 
a meaning of his own—identification with Christ. 

We are thus brought face to face with the problem of his 
whole religious life, so far as it depended on his mental organi- 
zation. Itis often held that the mystical man is unpractical ; 
but, like many other hasty generalizations, this is very 
partially true. St. Paul was thoroughly practical ; in fact, 
it is true to say that “his originality lies in the effort to 
make the significance of all the processes, however mystical, 
of the religious life palpable even to the intellect,’-- and so 
bear directly on daily actions ; but there was a tinge of mys- 
ticism through his whole nature. We “employ the word 
mysticism, and its cognate terms, as involving the idea 
not merely of initiation into something hidden, but, beyond 
this, of an internal manifestation of the Divine to the intui- 
tion or in the feeling of the secluded soul."}' This mys- 
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tical side of St. Paul’s religion he clothed in words which 
the whole Christian Church since his time has in a mea- 
sure adopted—words which science cannot sanction, but 
the heart can surely apprehend, oneness with Christ. For 
him, no doubt, Jesus Christ was a full, complete and suffi- 
cient revelation of God to his soul, was a link, and, as it 
seemed to him, the only link, by which his humanity might 
ally itself to the Godhead ; he could be one with Christ, 
and Christ was one with God. It never occurred to him 
to ask, or even think, whether, in so far as he subdued self, 
and followed the divine law he perceived in him warring 
with the tendencies to evil, he would or would not have 
attained to union with the divine, even if Jesus had not 
lived and died. Such a question would have been emi- 
nently beside the mark ; he knew how he had attained to 
a higher life than ever before ; he had done so by sympathy 
with Jesus, and he proclaimed his way of apprehending 
God as an all-sufficient way. He did not dream of inquir- 
ing whether the life of Christ was a final revelation of God 
to every human soul; but he threw his whole heart into 
the service of the highest he saw, in the spirit of Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s noble words, applied to heavenly, not earthly, love ; 
but with him the devotion was given, which in the poem 
the speaker had failed to give. 
“ Ah, my God! 

What might I not have made of thy fair world 

Had I but loved Thy highest creature here ? 

It was my duty to have loved the highest ; 

It surely was my profit had I known ; 

It would have been my pleasure had I seen : 

We needs must love the highest when we see it.” 

And as he had opposed the religious sentiment which 
had gathered round Jesus, whom now he recognized as the 
glorified Lord of his soul, yet felt that this was forgiven, 
burnt away in the flames of his new love, his thought might 
have clothed itself in other most appropriate words in the 
same poem : 

“ And blessed be the King, who hath forgiven 

My wickedness to him, and left me hope 

That in mine own heart I can live down sin, 

And be his mate hereafter in the heavens 


Betore his hb God.’ 
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sut St. Paul’s “genius for godliness,” as to a large extent 
it was satisfied before he became a Christian, so would have 
been satisfied with whatever better religion came in his 
way, and it for a time would have seemed to him absolute 
and final truth. We do not of course, in saying this, forget 
his own assertions that he was “chief of sinners” and the 
like ; but it does not follow that we should rate him at his 
own low standard, nor even that he at other times and in 
other moods would thus have rated himself. Some mem- 
bers of the Positivist school of religion have used this, to 
us indubitable, characteristic of St. Paul to the disparage- 
ment of his Master. Their argument is, in fact, this: Paul 
being very great, threw the whole force of his practical 
mind into the religion which was at hand ; found it weak 
and left it strong ; shewed, in fact, his own power by what 
he made of a name in itself of no great worth; and so, 
with consistency, they have left out of their calendar the 
very name of Jesus, and consecrated a month to Paul. To 
us, however, the argument seems to bear the other way. 
If Paul, being so great, was so overpowered and penetrated 
with the rumoured sanctity of him whom he had never 
seen, as to wish to lose his whole individuality and merge his 
very self in the self of another, we may take his testimony 
to the infinite grace and loveableness, the divine charm and 
winning power of him, who even so early in Church history 
had taken his place as the point in which met and were 
fused the human and divine. 

But this is not to say that those many fair souls which 
do not accept religion according to the pattern of St. Paul, 
even supposing they interpret him aright, are therefore 
alien from Christ, or even that those who think that Chris- 
tianity itself is not a final revelation, have no knowledge 
of the life of God in their soul. St. Paul would have been 
the first to protest against such teaching as this; and, in 
fact, there are passages, notably 1 Cor. xv. 23—28, which 
seem to imply that even in his own view the kingdom of 
Christ might be a temporary dispensation. He certainly 
himself varied most largely in his view of what that king- 
dom should be ; he certainly admitted vast differences within 
the religion he preached ; can we think he would have nar- 
rowed religion itself to one phase of it, and that phase to 
Pauline doctrine, even if we could make sure of knowing 
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exactly “what St. Paul thought, a man so separated from 
us by time, race, training and circumstances”? * 

But to return to Mr. Arnold’s estimate of this theology. 
No one who has studied St. Paul ever so superficially can 
have failed to see that the resurrection from the dead is the 
key-stone of his system. The ordinary sense which these 
words bear is, no doubt, that of Christ's bodily resurrection 
on earth after his physical death on the cross, and St. Paul 
is taken to mean that the bodily resurrection of Jesus is 
the pledge of the believer's bodily resurrection in a future 
world. It is perhaps not too much to say that this is 
the stumbling-block alike of modern science and modern 
criticism. It would require a treatise even to summarize 
the difficulties presented by this miracle, over and above 
those involved in the conception of miracle at all. Not 
only does criticism find the accounts hopelessly irrecon- 
cilable, not only does it find these irreconcilable statements 
far more inwoven with and inseparable from the story of 
the Gospels than those of the miraculous birth of Jesus, 
but it also fails to see how the resuscitation of a corrupted 
body can be inferred from that of one which, ex hypothesi, 
saw no corruption. Not only, again, does science find that, 
since corruption begins in the human body from the very 
moment that life ceases, the death on the cross was either 
no real death, or, which seems abhorrent alike to reason 
and feeling, life was restored again to that which had begun 
to rot ; not only was another and abiding miracle required 
to prevent the exquisite sensitiveness of gaping wounds, 
but the very laws of time and space and gravity were sus- 
pended, so far as the body of Jesus was concerned. The 
insistance, as it generally appears, on the resurrection by 
St. Paul, brings this farther difficulty. If he dropped out 
of sight so completely the miraculous birth, that it may 
seem doubtful if he even heard of it; if he makes little or 
nothing of all but this of the evidential side of Christianity 
as it was presented to him, so that it would even seem that, 
taking him as our interpreter of Christianity, we might dis- 
believe or ignore what he did not know, or, knowing, left on 
one side,—all the more important becomes that on which he 
insists over and over again with such vigour and persistence. 
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Mr. Arnold cuts the knot boldly. THe does not of course 
deny that St. Paul held the doctrine of the physical resur- 
rection of Jesus. Had he “been asked whether he held 
the doctrine of the resurrection in its physical and miracu- 
lous sense, as well as in his own spiritual and mystical 
sense, he would have replied with entire confidence that he 
did. Very likely it would have been impossible to him to 
imagine his theology without it. But 
“Below the surface stream, shallow and light, 
Of what we say we feel ; below the stream, 
As light, of what we think we feel,—there flows, 
With noiseless current strong, obscure and deep, 
The central stream of what we feel indeed ;” 
and by this alone we are truly characterized.”* He goes on 
to shew that St. Paul really held the resurrection mainly in 
its mystical sense; that as the only true life for him was 
mortification of the deeds of the flesh by the spirit, and 
obedience to righteousness, and true death the living after 
the flesh, so “resurrection is the rising within the sphere of 
our visible earthly existence from death in this sense to 
life in this sense.” But while, of course, we are far from 
denying that the mystical sense of Christ’s resurrection 
was very prominent in Paul’s mind, and was that on 
which he insisted with reference to the believer, we attri- 
bute a far greater importance to his faith in the physical 
and miraculous. He also believed, no doubt, in our own 
physical resurrection in the same material bodies as we put 
off at death, but felt the weakness of insisting on the re- 
surrection of Jesus as a proof of this. Hence, in his great 
chapter on this special subject, he speaks generally of the 
resurrection of Jesus, but for detail draws an analogy from 
the germination of seed—not indeed a satisfactory one, but 
one of which it was by no means likely that any man would 
then see the inadequacy. Whoever has read attentively 
Locke's note on Identity and Diversity will remember the 
inextricable confusion in which he involves his antagonist, 
the Bishop of Worcester, with regard to the revivification 
of matter and the growth of the seed, but will remember 
also that the Bishop’s interpretation of St. Paul is after all 
what St. Paul, not being a scientific man, probably meant ; 
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and that, as Locke himself admitted that “in the Scripture 
we find little revelation of natural philosophy,”* the Bishop 
is not the only person whose arguments are overthrown. 

That Paul's belief in a physical rising of Jesus is very 
far more important than Mr. Arnold admits it to be, is 
clear to us from this consideration, that the spiritual idea 
is in Paul’s theology based on the natural idea, as entirely 
as the spiritual conception of Christ is based on the natural 
life of Jesus. If the life of Jesus had no real existence, 
then, however more important and prominent may be the 
ideas of Messiah and the incarnate Logos, they fall for the 
time to the ground, unbuttressed by the human life ; and 
so St. Paul’s whole argument for the spiritual resurrection 
of the believer is based on, and stands or falls with, the 
physical rising of Jesus. We do not, of course, mean 
that this is the true argument against a life of sin, or the 
only one St. Paul could have used had others seemed to 
him needful, but it is that he does use, and it seems to him 
valid and sufficient. But though we insist on this, as 
considering that Mr. Arnold credits St. Paul with the 
spirit of our age rather than his own, and that growth 
in religion is hindered rather than advanced by forcing 
the men of the Bible to speak with modern tongues and 
think with modern brains, yet, once having asserted that 
the physical aspect of the resurrection was more prominent 
than he allows it to be in the writings of St. Paul, we are 
cordially at one with him in all that he says of the mystical 
aspect. And simply strengthening the word accepted in the 
following passage, we regard the greater part of it as a most 
admirable, true and complete criticism on the progress of 
St. Paul’s teaching, from the crude and material views of 
his earlier Christianity to the vaguer but more spiritual 
utterances of “ Paul the aged.” 

“That Paul, as we have said, accepted the physical miracle of 
Christ's resurrection and ascension as a part of the signs and 
wonders which accompanied Christianity, there can be no doubt. 





Just in tle same manner he accepted the eschatology, as it is 
called, of his nation—their doctrine of the final things, and of 
the summons by a trumpet in the sky to judgment ; he accepted 


* An Essay concerning Human Understanding, 22nd Edition, Vol. I. p. 358. 
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Satan, hierarchies of angels, and an approaching end of the world. 
What we deny is, that his acceptance of the former gives his 
teaching its essential characters any more than his acceptance of 
the latter.” [Here, as has been pointed out, we venture in some 
degree to differ.] “We should but be continuing with strict 
logical development Paul’s essential line of thought, if we said 
that the true ascension and glorified reign of Christ was the 
triumph and reign of his spirit, of his real life, far more opera- 
tive after his death on the cross than before it ; and that in this 
sense most truly he, and all who persevere to the end as he did, 
are ‘sown in weakness, but raised in power.’ Paul himself, how- 
ever, did not distinctly continue his thought thus, and neither 
will we do so for him. How far Paul himself knew that he had 
gone in his irresistible bent to find, for each of the data of his 
religion, that side of moral and spiritual significance which as a 
mere sign and wonder it had not and could not have—what data 
he himself was conscious of having transferred, through following 
this bent, from the first rank in importance to the second—we 
cannot know with any certainty. That the bent existed, that 
Paul felt it existed, and that it establishes a wide difference be- 
tween the earliest Epistles and the latest, is beyond question. 
Already, in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, he declares 
that though he had heretofore known Christ after the flesh, yet 
henceforth he knew him so no more ; and in the Epistle to the 
Romans accordingly, he rejects the notion of dwelling on the 
miraculous Christ, on the descent into hell, and on the ascent 
into heaven, and fixes the attention solely (?) on the spirit of 
Christ, and on the effects produced by an acquaintance with it. 
In the same Epistle, in like manner, the kingdom of God, of 
which, to the Thessalonians, he described the advent in such 
materializing and popularly Judaic language, has become ‘ right- 
eousness and peace, and joy in the holy spirit.’”* 


There are scattered throughout this little treatise many 
gems of happy and discriminating criticism, such as “Paul 
knows nothing of a sacrificial atonement ; what Paul knows 
of is a reconciling sacrifice." “The endless words wasted 
upon sanctification, a magical filling with goodness and 
holiness, flow from a mere mistake in translating ; aysacpde 
means consecration, a setting apart to holy service.”+ But 
we must quote no more; our readers have seen, or surely 
will see, the book ; and what we have written is enough, or 
more than enough, to aid the examination of it. We should 
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be glad to see it reprinted, expanded by a paraphrase, 
which Mr. Arnold could do so well, of the harder passages 
of the leading Epistles, docked of personalities. We smile 
at these in a Magazine article, but they blemish a perma- 
nent work, especially because, like most sharp sayings, they 
fail now and then in being strictly accurate. For instance : 
“Last came the interpreter, in whose slowly relaxing grasp 
we still lie——the heavy-handed Protestant Philistine. Sin- 
cere, gross of perception, prosaic, he saw in Paul’s mystical 
idea of man’s investiture with the righteousness of God, 
nothing but a strict legal transaction, and reserved all his 
imagination for hell and the New Jerusalem, and his fore- 
taste of them.”* It was a worthier and more imaginative 
antagonist than a mere heavy-handed Protestant Philistine, 
who returned our own copy with the following words, not 
the less touching because we so absolutely disagree with 
much that they say and all that they imply. 

“The reconciliation-by-example scheme may seem a beautiful 
one ; it is a rational one, one for the wise of the earth, for the 
intellectual; but I do not believe it will ever give real peace here, 
or that it contains a constraining motive to regenerate the life. 
The reconciliation by non-imputation (2 Cor. v. 19) and justifi- 
cation ‘freely by His grace,’ may be perverted into a formula by 
hypocrites and mere professors ; but, when embraced in the heart, 
is a well of water springing up to everlasting life. If the former 
be true, then the love of all that is self-sacrificing constrains me, 
and I live to the spirit of self-sacrifice in Socrates, my teachers, 
my friends, and pre-eminently in Christ. If the latter, then 
Christ only is the author of salvation, and he only is entitled to 
the loving self-dedication which testifies to my gratitude. For- 
give me for going on. I look upon Mr. Arnold’s book with 
pain, as an instrument, however unintentionally, for robbing our 
Blessed Master of the travail of His Soul. I hope I do not pain 
you by what I say ; but I could not bear to return the book, and 
leave the impression with you that I admired it, or thought it 
could help our Lord’s cause.” t 

These words, written as they are by a layman, who is 
not a Puritan, in Mr. Arnold’s sense of the word, nor a 
Philistine, lead to the thought how far the assumption 
which underlies all the rest of this treatise is true, that 
Puritanism only is responsible for the scheme of theology 
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which is treated with so great scorn. Mr. Arnold’s point 
is, that Puritanism, ie. Dissent, exists for the sake of pro- 
pagating these very opinions of St. Paul which are here 
shewn not to be his at all, and that therefore Dissent has 
no locus standi ; while the “historic Church,” although no 
doubt holding these same views, did not come into exist- 
ence for the sake of propagating them, is therefore more 
free to modify its tenets, and has in it more power of 
growth. And there is here given us an interesting little 
sketch of the various attempts made to render more strin- 
gent than they now are the formularies of the historic 
Church, tending to prove that “the Church as regards doc- 
trine was for opening ; Puritanism was for narrowing.”* 
But Mr. Arnold’s historic sketch is incomplete. If any 
congregations stand out as those to whom pre-eminently 
the name Puritan would apply, it is certainly those who 
seceded from the Church of England after the passing of 
the Act of Uniformity. These, becoming Dissenters, held 
together to a large extent in their previous congregations, 
and built chapels in which to worship, under the pastoral 
care of the Puritan ministers who had seceded with them. 
Having felt the constraint of the formularies which had 
squeezed them out, they inserted no conditions of doctrine 
in the trust-deeds of their chapels; yet no one can doubt 
that the founders and earliest ministers of those chapels 
believed they would continue to the end Presbyterian and 
Puritan, not only in organization but in doctrine. The 
upshot of this secession, however, has been, that these 
Puritan congregations have moved a great deal faster than 
the historic Church, and have become, almost without ex- 
ception, “ Unitarian” in their theology ; that is, as all the 
world knows, untied to any “scheme of theology” what- 
ever, and free to follow the teachings of the Time-Spirit, 
which is, as we think, none other than the Spirit of God, 
whithersoever it may lead. It is by no means always true 
to say that Puritanism necessarily continues to uphold that 
dogma for the support of which it began to exist, nor that 
it always existed only for the sake of dogma; there are, 
we think, distinct signs that the coherence which now 
exists between Congregationalist churches is giving way, and 
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that these, more and more growing independent congre- 
gations, will insensibly follow the same line which the 
English Presbyterian churches have already taken. 

That the Time-Spirit has more effect on the Church of 
England, in spite of her Articles, than on most of the Non- 
conformist Churches, we do not dispute; a firm belief in 
the fact seems indeed the greatest reason why those persons 
already within its boundaries should, if they conscientiously 
can, still adhere to it. But it by no means seems to us so 
true as it seems to Mr. Arnold, that the doctrines which he 
attacks and strives to shew are not those of St .Paul, are 
buttressed more firmly by Puritanism than by the historic 
Church or Churches. Calvinism, in its naked form, no 
doubt is so, but only because the Time-Spirit rejects this 
most utterly and avowedly, and because, while our higher 
education is to so large an extent still practically confined 
to the Church of England, the ministry of Dissent is 
greatly shielded from the salutary influences of that Spirit. 
But the vast majority of pulpits in the Church of England 
ring with the doctrine of Atonement in its coarsest form ; 
the bleeding crucifix in every Roman Church draws the 
attention to the physical phenomena of the death, rather 
than to the holy life, of Jesus ; while the historic Church 
seasons of Easter and Ascension-tide, of which Dissent 
takes no official notice, lift into the brightest glare of light 
the dogmas of a material resurrection and ascension. We 
say nothing of Christmas and its teachings of a miraculous 
birth, because this is not, and is not asserted to be, one of 
the Pauline doctrines, which alone are our subject. 

The differences between Conformity and Nonconformity 
seem to us, then, to depend far less than Mr. Arnold 
would have it, on St. Paul’s beliefs, or any interpretation of 
them ; but this is not a matter on which we desire further 
to touch. We have said thus much only because we wish 
to insist that all the Christian Churches must either pro- 
foundly modify their theological views, or set themselves 
in determined and ever-increasing opposition to the Spirit 
of the Time. The Roman Church has taken this latter 
course ; Protestantism, of no kind, has as yet put itself in 
formal opposition to scienee and modern thought, though 
there can be no doubt that the tone of the Churches and 
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of Science shew there is a vast danger of their drifting 
asunder more and more. 

And, as Mr. Arnold very truly says, “a triumph of Puri- 
tanism,” that is, of all those doctrines he has in this treatise 
attacked, “is abundantly possible,”’*—in which sad triumph 
the men of science will be fain to stand aside, and wait for 
that new faith which must evolve itself, <s evolving itself, 
from the sciences they pursue. Or, again, it may be that 
this faith will meet and coalesce with a Christianity freed 
from inadmissible tenets of popular theology, which shall 
retain all that is vital in Christianity and the Church, and 
under the influence of these fundamental changes Chris- 
tianity and the Church will be free to develop themselves. 

But it may be said, it ¢s said, that Christianity is iden- 
tical with a certain congeries of dogmata, and that to get 
rid of these is to overthrow true Christianity, and then 
apply that time-honoured and sacred name to the vague 
and formless religion which has usurped its place. What 
are these dogmata? The miraculous birth of Jesus? No 
one will assert for a moment that this forms any part of 
St. Paul's scheme, or that he who leaves it so absolutely 
out of sight was not a Christian, since nine-tenths of formal 
Christianity as it now exists are drawn from the writings of 
St. Paul. Election and Reprobation? We have tried to 
shew that there is a sense in which these doctrines are true, 
and that all that is evil in them they owe to another which 
has been tacked to them, which doctrine of Eternal Dam- 
nation can certainly not be gathered from St. Paul. Neither 
can criticism gather it from the words of Jesus, unless, 
abandoning its true functions, it takes metaphor for argu- 
ment, figure for fact, and parable for narrative. Or, again, 
is the Atonement, as understood by popular theology, such 
a dogma? Mr. Arnold’s explanation of St. Paul’s argu- 
ment has been already quoted and made our own. And we 
may say the same of his words of St. Paul’s view of the 
divinity of Christ. There remains the one dogma of the 
Resurrection. With this stands and falls the whole fabric 
of miracles which have gathered round the life of Jesus; 
and on this, in some divergence from Mr. Arnold, we think 
St. Paul certainly rests his Christianity. And has not Mr. 
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Arnold, in his zeal to shew that St. Paul did not so rest his 
doctrine, been unconsciously influenced by the very feeling 
against which he so vigorously protests—the feeling that 
the apostle’s words are oracles, having a value in themselves 
greater than that lent them by the ability and knowledge 
of the writer? There are few superstitions which die harder 
than this one; none of us are not at times affected by it. 
We forget that, in an uncritical and unscientific age, even 
the giants of thought must have imperfections in argument 
and lapses into credulity, from which far looser thinkers, far 
less religious men, are in these days necessarily free. Mr. 
Keble’s lines have a wider application than he would have 
claimed for them, when he says, that now 


“ What sages would have died to learn, 
Is taught by cottage dames.” 


But that hunger and thirst after a righteousness which 
St. Paul found incarnate in Jesus, that affection for the 
unseen Teacher, who was yet to him the revelation of all 
holiness, the centre and fount of all love, was surely, had 
he known it, utterly independent of the question whether 
that Teacher had or had not risen from the dead. The 
relation that he had so risen was an argument to St. Paul 
that he lived ever; but it is impossible to think his reli- 
gion would have been essentially other than it was, even if 
he had not had the vivid assurance of the fact on which, 
as it seemed to him, he based so much of what he believed. 
The worth of the intuitions of great and holy men is often 
quite independent of the arguments which seem to them 
sufficient in favour of those intuitions. There is perhaps no 
single book in the whole range of literature which speaks 
more wonderfully to the feeling in human nature that there 
must be a future state than does the Phzedo of Plato, and 
yet nothing can be more weak, unsatisfactory and illogical, 
than the reasoning on which his positions are based. 

In fact, as it seems to us, the whole genuine Christianity 
of St. Paul has higher value apart from the doctrine on 
which he set so great store. To him, it was an aid to faith; 
to us, it is a difficulty. To him, it supported Christian doc- 
trine ; to us, it overweights it. To him, it seemed proof of 
the eternal life ; to us, it brings into theories of that life 
which seem in accordance with God’s dealings, material 
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ideas which science refuses to sanction. And we think that 
here it will be found that any theology which coalesces 
with the higher scientific thought ~uust perforce part com- 
pany with St. Paul. But still the views which he adopted 
will ever stand to the thought of the future, as did the story 
of Adam to his own thought, a fair and beautiful legend, to 
be spiritualized as he spiritualized it, even when he thought 
it fact. And when men question, as they always will, what 
the rising from the dead should mean, the future theology 
will answer more and more in St. Paul’s later rather than 
in his earlier language. It will ever be the glory of this 
great apostle that he, more than any other who had not 
known Jesus in the flesh, discerned in that fair life and 
death a holy pattern, and a centre of enthusiastic affec- 
tion for all ages yet to come. 

There have been, and there may yet be, other readings 
and interpretations of that life: perhaps each has done and 
will do its part in making the life that was lived and the 
death that was died stand out more clearly. But none 
has yet equalled that interpretation given by St. Paul, in 
bringing before the human mind the power for righteousness 
exercised by Jesus, and the revelation of God which can 
be given in and through man. 

Therefore the theology of the future—if indeed Puritan- 
ism does not triumph, if indeed a reformed theology shall 
coalesce with an extended science—will not break with 
St. Paul, even while it will not follow him in his every 
belief, or admit the cogency of his every argument. And, 
if not with him, still less with his Divine Master, in whose 
service his own life was transfigured, and with whom he 
passed from death unto life. However certain popular 
opinions may be disregarded, it cannot be pretended that 
to return more and more to the words of Jesus, to dwell 
more and more on the facts of his life, when sifted and 
found to be facts, is to set aside the religion of Christ and 
drop the name of Christianity. 

What God may send of revelation, or, which comes to 
the same thing, what powers of discovery He may give to 
man in the future, who may presume to say? But none 
has as yet shewn more clearly than Jesus Christ what the 
life of God, so far as we can conceive it, must be, and what 
we must be to be like Him. Yet that we may understand 
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Jesus more fully, and find how far what he revealed tallies 
with those other facts about God which none but Himself 
reveals through science, there is need of an ever fresh and 
fresh sifting and examination of all documents which pro- 
fess to speak of him, together with the writings and lives 
of his immediate followers. To such fresh examination of 
the teaching of perhaps the greatest among them, the little 
book we have here reviewed has given great help in our 
own case, and will, we believe, be useful to others also, 
when disentangled from passing controversies. We have 
found much to admire even where we were unable to con- 
cur; but, as our readers will have seen, our agreement with 
Mr. Arnold’s whole drift and spirit has much more than 
counterbalanced our differences with him on some points 
of detail. 
C. Kecan PAvt. 





VI.—THE EXPERIENCE-PHILOSOPHY AND RELI- 
GIOUS BELIEF. 


The Philosophical Works of John Locke. London: H. G, 
Bohn. 1854. 

Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind. By James 
Mill. Edited, with additional Notes, by J.S. Mill. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 1869. 


WE do not aim at giving any detailed criticism of the 
above-named works. They are placed under the eye of the 
reader as being respectively the earliest and the latest influ- 
ential exponents of a philosophical movement, which per- 
haps more than any other has proved itself congenial to 
English thought and feeling, and which is now largely 
swaying for good or ill the direction of public opinion upon 
many questions of high moment to our national character. 
Believing, as we do, that from every philosophy which claims 
to give an exhaustive analysis of the facts of man’s con- 
sciousness, we have a right to expect some adequate account 
of the phenomena of religious belief, we think that it will 
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not be altogether time misspent if we interrogate the mas- 
ters of this school of thought, and find whether they have 
any satisfactory deliverance to give in answer to the ques- 
tion, What can we know of God ?—a question which, amid 
the present startling disintegration of theological opinion, 
presses with daily increasing urgency upon a widening 
circle of thoughtful minds. If we judge only by the more 
obvious signs of mental tendency around, it would seem 
difficult to point out any epoch in the history of Christian 
Europe, in which religious belief has been placed in a more 
serious strait than that which now distresses it. In the 
last century, if a Catholic was led to doubt the validity of 
the claims of Pope and Church, or a Protestant had his 
faith in. the infallibility of the Biblical writings shaken, the 
divorce from the traditional creed seldom involved any 
repudiation of natural religion. Passing into the ranks of 
the Free-thinkers, the sceptic as to Revelation might and 
generally did remain a firm adherent to the belief in a God 
and a Divine government. If Locke’s arguments for the 
Reasonableness of Christianity were pronounced unsatisfac- 
tory, the Essay on the Human Understanding still provided 
an independent basis for an assurance respecting the exist- 
ence of an Omniscient, Omnipotent and Providential Deity. 

In the present day, however, the dominant philosophy is 
by no means so ready to come to the relief of the perplexed 
and dissatisfied student of Christian evidences, as it was in 
the days when Christianity and Deism divided between 
them the allegiance of men of thought. The doubtful in- 
quirer, whom the eloquence of Spurgeon cannot fascinate, 
nor the logic of Mansel enchain, will now, we fear, find 
little reinforcement for his failing faith in the teachings of 
those philosophers, whose wisdom our daily newspapers 
delight to reflect, and who congratulate each other on having 
“re-conquered for this island the sceptre of psychology.” 
Yet this popular experience-philosophy,—to which Mr. J. 8. 
Mill has devoted his vigorous thought and clear and grace- 
ful diction, which Mr. Bain has enriched with many valuable 
observations on the physiological accompaniments of mind, 
and which the historian of Greece adorned with the charms 
of learning and genius,—cannot but be regarded as the legi- 
timate descendant of that philosophy of the 18th century 
which was so favourable to Deistic belief. Its disciples 
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trace back its genealogy through J. 8S. Mill to James Mill, 
thence to Hartley and Hume; and this brings us into close 
connection with the system of Locke, Bishop Berkeley’s 
Idealism furnishing an unintended stepping-stone. How 
comes it, then, that a philosophy, ,which in its origin 
was a bulwark both to natural and revealed religion, has 
become in its developed form the most formidable strong- 
hold of scepticism and negation? Before wé attempt to 
answer this question, let us consider whether it be true 
that Sensationalism is so unfavourable to religious belief ; 
for we may be reminded that Mr. Mill, in his candidature 
for a seat in Parliament, received high elerical testimony to 
the soundness of his Theism; while as to Mr. Bain, his 
Calvinistic admirers find his Necessarianism a valuable ally 
in theological controversy, and apparently regard his atti- 
tude to the orthodox Confession of Faith as at least a friendly 
neutrality. We will, accordingly, inquire what relation Mr. 
Mill himself seeks to establish between his philoggphical 
views and the belief in God’s being and character: ~ 

After having resolved the human mind into a series of sen- 
sations, supplemented by believed possibilities of sensation, 
he endeavours to shew that, among the group of sensations 
constituting one’s-self, some bear evidence of being connected 
with other threads of consciousness, forming other minds ; 
so that though we have no reason to believe in an external 
world, yet we have proof that there do exist other series of 
conscious states beside our own. It seems to us, however, 
that when Mr. Mill denies that our mental states give us 
any knowledge of “outness,” he deprives himself of the 
right of passing beyond the subjective sphere, of making 
assertions respecting existences other than himself; and we 
believe that Dr. M’Cosh’s statement is correct When he says : 
“Mr. Mill must, I suspect, either logically remain for ever 
within the sphere of the Ego, with possibilities he knows 
not what; or if he once go beyond it, he must include not 
only other minds, but material objects following laws inde- 
pendent of our subjective constitution or perceptions.” Mr. 
Mill, however, who never allows any theory to carry him 
very far from the track of common sense, stoutly maintains 
that his doctrine does furnish a basis for the firm conviction 
that other minds exist; and then proceeds to make pro- 
vision for a possible belief in God : 
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“As the theory leaves the evidence of the existence of my 
fellow-creatures exactly as it was before, so does it also with 
that of the existence of God. Supposing me to believe that the 
Divine Mind is simply the series of the Divine thoughts and 
feelings prolonged through eternity, that would be, at any 
rate, believing God’s existence to be as real as my own. And 
as for evidence, the argument of Paley’s Natural Theology, or, 
for that matter, of his Evidences of Christianity, would stand 
exactly where it does. The Design argument is drawn from the 
analogy of human experience. From the relation which human 
works bear to human thoughts and feelings, it infers a corre- 
sponding relation between works, more or less similar but super- 
human, and superhuman thoughts and feelings. If it proves 
these, nobody but a metaphysician needs care whether or not it 
proves a mysterious substratum for them. Again, the arguments 
for Revelation undertake to prove by testimony, that within the 
sphere of human experience works were done requiring a greater 
than human power, and words said requiring a greater than 
human wisdom. These positions, and the evidences of them, 
neither lose nor gain anything by our supposing that the wisdom 
only means wise thoughts and volitions, and that the power 
means thoughts and volitions followed by imposing phenomena.”* 

From this quotation it is clear that, even if Mr. Mill’s 
philosophy does afford a logical passage beyond the subjec- 
tive region (which we question), it still leaves him with 
only one possible line of approach to theological truth, 
namely, the argument from Design. Now this argument 
is undoubtedly most interesting and confirmative to those 
who on other grounds have come to recognize an Intelligent 
Will} as the cause of phenomena; but, as Professor Mar- 





* Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, p. 210. 

+ See the Contemporary Review, July 1870, article viii., ‘‘Is there any 
* Axiom of Causality’?” by the Rev. James Martineau. In this brief but 
profound paper, the fundamental principle of Mr. Martineau’s philosophy (to 
wit, the equivalence of the ideas of Cause and Will) is established by a line of 
exposition and argument which, we believe, will be found equally satisfactory 
to the most scrupulous psychologist, and to the subtile analyst of mental 
conceptions. On comparing Mr. Martineau’s doctrine of Causation with Sir 
William Hamilton’s, it is interesting to observe how entirely the former remains 
unaffected by Mr. Mill’s criticism. The same may be said of several other 
skirmishes in this battle of the philosophies, in which Sensationalism appears 
to have carried off an easy victory. The triumphant flourish, for example, 
with which Mr. Mill signalizes his demolition of the sophistical web which 
Mr. Manse! had woven to veil from view the moral character of God, would 
never have given vivacity to his page, had Mr. Martineau been singled out as 
the champion of the Intuitional cause. On this question the rival chieftains 
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tineau has clearly shewn, it is utterly incompetent to form 
a basis of theistic belief. The philosopher who has recourse 
to the observation of nature alone, and carries thither no 
intuition of a Deity believed in on independent grounds, 
will bring back from physical investigation neither a richer 
nor a firmer faith than that with which he entered on his 
task. No questioning of the outer world can give aught 
else than a knowledge of the order according to which phe- 
nomena invariably succeed each other; and, surely, the 
natural effect of such discoveries on the student who does 
not bring with him the conviction that all phenomena, 
whether regular or apparently irregular, are equally the 
outcome and evidence of the activity of Thought and Will, 
is neither more nor less than to erase for him the traces of 
purpose and design from the pages of creation, and to leave 
no record there save of unintelligent order and of unmoral 
force. Science asks and receives no other explanation than 
such as discovered law can furnish, and her goal is reached 
in proportion as she has shewn that every phenomenon of 
nature presents no other features than such as coincide with 
those uniform sequences which form the object of induc- 
tive research. With what success she is working towards 
the realization of this end,—how surely the realm of law is 
extending over not only the inorganic, but also the vege- 
table and animal kingdom,—no reader of recent works on 
science can fail to perceive. There can be no question, 
we think, that if it be true, as Mr. Mill holds, that we 
have no intelligent access to the causes of phenomena, and 
have reason to rest satisfied with the knowledge of their 
orderly sequences, then every extension of scientific ex- 
planation renders less necessary the hypothesis of a God ; 
and the Evolution doctrine, as its makes good its position, 
inevitably banishes the teleological argument to the limbo 





would, then, have found themselves fighting on the self-same side, since from 
no quarter has this nescience theory, whether as elaborated by Mr. Mansel 
or by Mr. H. Spencer, received a more fatal blow than from Mr. Martineau’s 
own pen. And, in general, we believe that wherever spiritual philosophy 
appears to have received some serious detriment from Mr. Mill’s assault, the 
damage has been done, not to any essential portion of the fabric, but merely 
to some accidental outwork, thrown up by Sir William Hamilton as a brilliant 
eccentricity, or else as a defence of his mighty but futile efforts to reconcile 
the negative elements of Kant’s metaphysics with the positive principles of 
cognition which Reid and Stewart maintained. 
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of exploded theories. But if it be true, on the other hand, 
as we believe consciousness emphatically declares it to be, 
that the soul cannot rest satisfied with the mere knowledge 
of before and after in the events of nature, but importunately 
calls for an adequate cause for these events and their 
mutual relations, we are next led to ask, whether there is 
any provision in the constitution of the mind of man for 
the s&tisfaction of this irrepressible demand. We feel 
assured that such provision is made; we have not here an 
exceptional anomaly —the presence of spiritual hunger and 
thirst, and yet no bread of life, no living water. For while 
the consciousness of our own volitions assures us that only 
the activity of conscious Will can be a sufficient explanation 
of what we perceive around us, at the same time the in- 
fluence of God’s Spirit upon 6ur spirit reveals the thought 
of Him as an Omnipotent Personality, whose presence 
with us is fully adequate to account for the totality of 
nature’s wonders. And now we enter upon the study of 
the outer universe with the key to the solution of its 
deepest problem already in our hands. What science is 
satisfied to call laws, are now seen to be modes of Divine 
volition ; and whereas, when biassed by the sway of an un- 
spiritual philosophy, men have been wont to look for signs 
of God’s activity only amid phenomena that could not be 
brought under the range of well-understood sequence, now, 
the theistic believer, seeing the true meaning of the sub- 
lime doctrine of Evolution, needs no longer hunt for vestiges 
of Deity in the rare and the seemingly exceptional, but 
recognizes His presence and His handiwork everywhere, as 
much along the far-stretching paths of astronomical and 
geological development, as in the intricate mysteries of the 
instinct of the bee or the marvellous structure of the brain. 
Carrying into our observation of nature a firm conviction, 
based on d-priori grounds, that Mind is ever active there, 
we recognize with grateful joy the frequent confirmations 
of our faith which so many obvious marks of design in 
creation lavishly supply. And when we come to other 
fields of physical research, where such conspicuous marks 
of benevolent intention do not meet our gaze, where the 
lines of God’s activity converge towards a point too ‘far 
removed for our finite ken to discern the end in view, yet 
none the less does well-grounded faith give firm assurance 
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of intelligent volition there. And as the conscience and 
the pure affections come, each with its own special insight, 
to the reason’s aid, the spiritual vision becomes more com- 
plete, and to the devout and adoring soul there-remains no 
blank spot in creation unhallowed by the sacred presence 
of a Wise Mind and of a Loving Heart. 

If we are now told that “Wonder is only the daughter 
of Ignorance,” that the discovery of universal laws is dis- 
enchanting the admiring reverence with which we gaze on 
the unexplained and apparently inexplicable, we reply that, 
to the thoughtful Theist, the sentiment of wonder, so far 
from being dissipated, is surely intensified; the change 
is simply in its being transferred to a worthier object ; no 
longer dwelling on the outward phenomena, it passes from 
“nature up to nature’s God,” and adores the Omnipresent 
Spirit, who, while beneficently conforming His activity to 
those uniform modes which render human science and 
moral discipline possible, can yet so choose and exert these 
manifestations of power, that in their grand concurrence 
they give birth to this unspeakably beautiful and harmo- 
nious universe. ‘“ How precious are thy thoughts unto me, 
O God! how great is the sum of them!” exclaims the true 
philosopher, as he welcomes each fresh generalization of 
science which gives greater freedom to his intellect, sub- 
limer conceptions to his faith. 

Thus we see that the teleological argument, when held 
in conjunction with a philosophy which recognizes as 
legitimate the search for causes, and finds the satisfying 
object of that search in an ever-present Will, meets in the 
Evolution theory no refutation, but rather a healthful, libe- 
rating process, which sets it free from the confined areas in 
which alone it was once exercised, and gives it the entrée 
to the whole realm of scientific truth. If Paley and the 
Bridgwater Treatises are less read than formerly, it is not be- 
cause their illustrations have lost their interest, but because 
a truer spiritual philosophy is making every book of science 
a contribution to natural theology. Superficially regarded, 
no doubt, the Darwinian theory does seem to dim our 
perception of God in nature ; but in this, as in all previous 
cases where science and faith have come into apparent 
collision, the result will be to give to spiritual discernment 
greater clearness and a wider range ; and we shall see here 
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also one more of the many verifications of Francis Bacon’s 
prophetic words: “It is true that a little philosophy in- 
clineth man’s mind to atheism; but depth in philosophy 
bringeth men’s minds about to religion ; for while the mind 
of man looketh upon second causes scattered, it may some- 
times rest in them, and go no farther ; but when it behold- 
eth the chain of them confederate and linked together, it 
must needs fly to Providence and Deity.” 

While, then, claiming for the Intuitional philosophy the 
right not only to use the argument from Design, but to 
vastly extend its application, we must still repeat that the 
Experiential philosophy, by the very nature of its primary 
assumptions, precludes itself from making use of the only 
mode of demonstration through which it professes to find 
a possible way to the knowledge of God. Mr. Mill, by 
assigning our conception of causal power to the laws of 
association rather than to the consciousness of personal 
origination, has, we have seen, undermined the only foun- 
dation on which an impregnable fortress of Natural Theo- 
logy can be erected ; and we must further add that, by his 
resolution of duty into calculations of expediency, he misses 
the essential idea of obligation, and so, depriving the cate- 
gorical imperative of its objective and authoritative cha- 
racter, discredits the most reliable witness that testifies to 
man of a kingdom not of this world. It is not surprising, 
then, that with no other access to the knowledge of God 
than by an argument alien to his philosophy, and with no 
other conception of Him than as a series of loose states of 
consciousness united by no substantial and causal bond, he 
should speak of Him in the hypothetical mood, and should 
inform us, as he does in his account of Comte’s phi- 
losophy, that he sees no glaring incongruity in the idea of 
a religion which should dispense with His existence. 

It seems clear also, that even if Mr. Mill should succeed 
in shewing that a belief in a Supreme Personality is com- 
patible with his system of thought, yet his account of the 
human mind is so defective, that he declares closed those 
moral and spiritual avenues through which alone his dis- 
ciples could arrive at any satisfying consciousness on this 
matter. Personally he may have a firm faith in God, but 
it is probable that his belief has other and surer foundations 
than any of which his philosophy takes account. It is our 
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good fortune, in the present day, to have outgrown the 
error of confounding intellectual speculations about God, 


with the real relation* (conscious or otherwise) of the soul 


to God. Sound philosophizing is doubtless a precious and 
health-giving blessing to the mind, and false philosophizing 
a serious calamity, yet, beyond a question, there are cases 
where a man’s intellectual theory may seem to remove God 
indefinitely from him, while a clear conscience and a pure 
and loving heart may qualify his soul for daily enrichment 
from God’s near presence and sympathy. Two distinct 
qualifications appear to be required for the clear appre- 
hension and imparting of theological truth. There is needed, 
primarily, that intensity of moral earnestness and that 
strength and purity of the affections which are at once the 
conditions and the sign of God’s incarnation in the soul, 
and bring with them the pervading consciousness of a Holy 
Presence. But if this feeling is to translate itself into 
thought, to become a religious doctrine clearly conceived 
and firmly held, it is further necessary that the understand- 
ing should be freed from all tyrannous misconceptions, 
which preclude or distort the intellectual cognizance of 
spiritual truth. Unhappily, in this country, the too exclu- 
sive attention given to the study of science, and the too 
engrossing interest taken in material enterprizes of every 
kind, have not only dulled the spiritual perception of those 
divine realities which lie on the inner side of human life, 
but have so prepossessed the reason with the axioms and 
methods applicable only to physical discovery, that many 
have become intellectually incapable of dealing fairly with 
those data of consciousness, which arise out of our relation 
to an unseen world. In vain does the clear voice of con- 
science daily repeat its authoritative tones, and invitations 
to the joys of a diviner life reveal to the sonl the presence 
of the All-loving One, if the reason has become incapable 
of truly interpreting this spiritual consciousness, and, forcing 
it into the moulds of scientific conception, deprives it of its 
living spirit and essential meaning, leaving nothing but a 
verbal corpse, which metaphysical ingenuity quickly re- 
solves into its sensational elements. As long as the ideas 





* See, on this subject, Mr. R. H. Hutton’s ‘‘ Theological Essays,” for the 
testimony of one who appears to combine in an unusual degree intellectual 
with spiritual discernment in his view of this question. 
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generated by exclusive attention to the outer world, so 
completely pre-occupy and fetter the understanding as to 
compel it to interpret causation as mere invariable ante- 
cedence, volitions as the mechanical resultants of competing 
motives, conscience as the product of estimates of pleasure, 
it is only too certain that the revelation of things divine 
which visits the soul from within through the open doors 
of Love and Duty, will never blend in one harmonious 
conviction with these dogmas of an incomplete and one- 
sided phifpsophy. Yet, as we have noticed, the intellectual 
inability to admit spiritual truth which springs from the 
imperfect culture or hereditary bias of the understanding, 
may co-exist with a condition of heart and character very 
favourable to spiritual discernment. And, as this latter is 
the essential and living principle both in religious life and 
in religious belief, to which, if it be faithfully maintained 
and cherished, the conceptions of the understanding will 
in the long run conform themselves, we hail with joy the 
evidence which we derive from the writings of Anguste 
Comte and J. S. Mill, and several others of the same men- 
tal family, that this Positivist philosophy, which we think 
so obstructive to theological conviction, is yet accompanied 
with moral affections and spiritual aspirations of a very 
high and pure kind. Far more encouraging to the student 
of religious belief is this earnest doubt, accompanied with 
practical adherence to a lofty ethical idea, than that in- 
tellectual assent to Deistic ideas, combined with spiritual 
deadness, which too much characterized such Deists as 
Bolingbroke and Voltaire. 

This comparison of the Sceptic of the 19th with the 
Deist of the 18th century, while it shews us that the pre- 
sent prospects of religious conviction are not so utterly 
gloomy as we at first were led to fear they were, at the 
same time reminds us of the question which we put to 
ourselves at the opening of this article, and for the answer 
to which the estimate we have just attempted of the theo- 
logical value of the present experience-philosophy, was 
intended to pave the way. We have endeavoured to make 
clear that this philosophy in its present shape provides no 
mode of approach to the knowledge of God, and now we 
wish to know how it is that recent Sensationalists seem to 
differ in this respect from the Free-thinkers of the last cen- 
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tury, who, though in the same line of philosophical descent, 
yet held firmly to theistic ideas. Is not the true expla- 
nation to be found in the fact that Locke instituted an en- 
tirely false conception as to the channel through which 
religious knowledge enters the soul, and also of the influ- 
ences which favour or retard the growth of this higher 
wisdom? If so, it will not be difficult to see how a funda- 
mental misdirection may have led to a divergence from 
truth and reality, which is exhibited far more clearly in his 
later than in his earlier followers. The fruits, beneficial or 
mischievous, of a philosophical principle are often long in 
fully ripening. We are aware that there exists great 


difference of opinion as to how far Locke’s association of 


reflection with sensation as a source of ideas, relieves his 


theory from being responsible for the extreme results of 


French and English Sensationalism. We do not think that 
Locke contemplated the having among his ideas of reflection 
any ideas which we call @ priori, yet it is certainly true 
that he held (whether consistently with his principles or 
not, may be doubted) that we derive the idea of power 
from the exercise of our own volitions; for he says, “If we 
will consider it attentively, bodies, by our senses, do not 
afford us so clear and distinct an idea of active power, as 
we have from reflection on the operations of our minds.” 
In this way, he, of course, introduces an idea which is not 
derived from any reflection on the operation of mind in its 
dealings with sensation, but is born of the mind’s free 
activity; and it is the perception of this psychological 
truth which widely removes him from the position of 
Hume and the Mills, and enables him intellectually to 
reach the theistic idea that everything material must take 
its origin in that which is not material, but cogitative or 
spiritual. Yet in his philosophy this theological idea found 
no congenial soil; it is barren in results, and brings in its 
train but few of those inspiring conceptions of God and our 
spiritual relation to Him, which alone satisfy the cravings 
of an awakened soul, and furnish the matter of a true phi- 
losophy of religion. Indeed, it is difficult to believe that 
Locke possessed any firm hold on this intuitional argument 
for the existence of God; for had he clearly seen that 
everything phenomenal must needs be referred to a mental 
cause, he would hardly have been guilty of the preposterous 
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logic of maintaining, in opposition to Bishop Stillingfleet 
and in conformity with Professor Huxley, that it is con- 
ceivable that God should confer on matter the power of 
thinking and willing. For let us try to conceive of matter 
thinking, and we shall find ourselves by a mental necessity 
converting its imagined atoms into a crowded gathering of 
minds that think and will, and thus we annihilate in our 
conception all that is material, in the vain effort to clothe 
it with incompatible attributes. 

Cousim’s* somewhat severe criticism of this philosophy 
appears, then, to be in the main just; the Intuitionalism 
in it is rather accidental than essential, the Sensationalism 
is its characteristic and formative principle. Locke's theo- 
logy, accordingly, practically has its root in, and draws its 
nourishment from, observation of the facts presented to the 
senses, and does not rest upon the consciousness of the 
ilirect influence of God upon the soul. Hence is it that, 
in the case of almost all the d-priori ideas (such as those 
of personal identity, of infinity, of eternity, of moral judg- 
ment) which arise in the soul from contact with and par- 
ticipation in a spivitual life, his psychological account does 
but mock the inquirer, giving us instead the history of some 
accompanying facts of sensation, and leaving us quite in 
the dark respecting the very feature in the mental state in 
which we are most interested, and the meaning of which 
we wish to fathom. And where, as in dealing with the 
idea of power, he has seized the right psychological clue, 
his followers, observing rather the spirit of his philosophy 
than its historical shape, eagerly cast it away as a mis- 
leading conception, with which he and they have nothing 
to do. 

Hence is it, also, that his doctrine of Revelation is (as 


* Consult, however, Mr. Martineau’s review of ‘‘ Morell’s History of Modern 
Philosophy,” where evidence is adduced to shew that our English philosopher 
has on some points met with unfair treatment at the hands of his brilliant critic. 
Cousin, with the swiftly generalizing instinct of his nation, deals rather with 
what he feels to be the necessary logical outcome of this philosophy than with 
its actual historical form. The consequence is, that he does not take sufficient 
account of the clear recognition by Locke of many important facts of con- 
sciousness which have since been ignored or distorted by the experience school ; 


nor, in general, does he discriminate between the conscientious carefulness 
which marks Locke’s inventory of our mental furniture, and the limping logie 
by which he tries to shew how it may all have come into our possession, 


though no other door save that of sensation had ever been opened 
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it seems to us) so utterly unsatisfactory, false and mischie- 
vous. Instead of recognizing a constant action of the 
Divine Spirit on humanity,—daily illuminating us with 
the light of reason, adding authority to our moral judg- 
ments, giving to our affections their purity and warmth, 
and in holier minds in their holiest moods affording the 
highest privilege of conscious personal communion,—our 
author, on the contrary, emphatically declines to listen to 
those (beyond the Biblical limits) who claim to use at first 
hand that spiritual discernment which Paul regards as the 
divinest faculty of saintly minds. How entirely Locke's 
mental bias incapacitated him for understanding and ap- 
preciating any of the nore marked and precious experiences 
of the religious life, will appear from the following extract 
taken out of his Journal : 

“Sunday, February 19th, 1682. A strong and firm persua- 
sion of any proposition relating to religion, for which a man hath 
either no, or not sufficient, proofs from reason, but receives them 
as truths wrought in the mind extraordinarily by influence 
coming immediately from God himself, seems to. me to be en- 
thusiasm, which can be no evidence or ground of assurance at all, 
nor can by any means be taken for knowledge.” 

No doubt there was some justification for this wholesale 
distrust of all enthusiastic announcements of personal re- 
velation, for the 17th century had witnessed many startling 
and revolting fanaticisms, in which a small leaven of spi- 
ritual life and insight gave a brief vitality to very grotesque 
forms of intellectual error. Locke very properly wishes to 
apply a test to the utterances of those who claim to see 
by an inward light ; and did he use a fair criterion, there 
would be nothing to object to in his method. Instead of 
so doing, however, he commits the serious error of trying 
the deliverances of one faculty of the soul by appealing to 
the testimony of a quite different one, as though we were 
to discredit the reality of sweet sounds, because, forsooth, 
the eye-sight could tell us nothing about them. How he 
deals with the enthusiast who feels that God has put some 
religious truth into his heart, which shines by its own 
light and brings with it its own authority, may be fairly set 
forth as follows. He inquires, “Is what you have to tell 
me such as I ean find out for myself by my own reason 
or can gather from Scripture? if so, your pretended illu 
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mination is superfluous. Secondly, if it is such as I can- 
not of myself discover, is it conformable to reason, though 
not demonstrable by reason? if your answer is in the affirm- 
ative, I am willing to listen to what you have to say, and 
I patiently wait for the exhibition of your credentials, on 
the strength of which I am asked to accept your teaching 
as God’s truth.” But we shall better arrive at the true 
character of this method by picturing to ourselves a con- 
crete example of it. We will take, for instance, the doc- 
trine 8f the immortality of the soul. It will probably be 
admitted that to many minds, in a certain state of culture 
and in their more spiritual moods, this doctrine comes home 
with self-evidencing clearness ; and besides, there are excep- 
tional natures so richly visited by influences from the un- 
seen world, that doubt is to them impossible ; sceptical 
arguments, physical or metaphysical, affect them not ; they 
cannot refute your logic perchance, nor do they care to do 
so; they have in their heavenward affections a directness 
of vision which renders all inferential reasoning needless 
and inappropriate. Now history informs us that between 
the close of the canonical Jewish Scriptures and the birth 
of Christ, this belief had gradually taken more definite 
shape and firmer root in the more devout minds of the 
Hebrew race—so much so, that from the faint adumbration 
of it which appears in Job and the Psalms, it had become, 
at the commencement of our era, a well-marked conviction 
with a large section of the people. Suppose that during 
this transition state some gifted man, in whom this revela- 
tion of the deathless nature of the soul was a very vivid 
fact, meets a philosopher of the intellectual type to which 
John Locke belongs, and our sage hears the seer’s impas- 
sioned proclamation of man’s immortal destiny. The phi- 
losopher is interested by the assertion, for it concerns a 
subject on which his reason has often exercised itself, but 
has never succeeded in passing beyond the borders of pro- 
bability into the region of conclusive certainty. Here is 
a case, then, in which an enthusiast professes to know by 
spiritual discernment a truth which transcends the demon- 
strative powers of the reason. The sage cannot satisfy 
himself fully either about the immateriality or the immor- 
tality of the soul, and here is one who declares in tones of 
authority that man is an immortal spirit. His two pre- 
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liminary questions are thus answered to his satisfaction ; the 
prophet announces something which the unaided reason 
cannot fully establish, but which is, at the same time, 
perfectly conformable with what reason can make good. 
Eagerly the philosopher calls for the enthusiast’s testi- 
monials ; he trusts that he is on the point of making an 
important addition to his store of well-authenticated truths. 
Alas for the vanity of human wishes! The seer can only 
repeat with impatient emphasis, “There is a voice in my 
soul, to which I cannot choose but listen, proclaiming what 
I say to be eternal truth. Is there no echoing response in 
you too, O philosopher! confirming the heavenly message 
which I so clearly hear?” “Is this all the evidence you 
have to lay before me?” the disappointed man of reason 
replies ; “think you that I will be a sharer in your self- 
delusion? Shall I confound my wishes and fancies and 
presentiments with conclusively proved or well-accredited 
knowledge? No! I pity you, and I must leave you. You 
are a mistaken enthusiast. Yet, stay; before we separate, 
tell me distinctly, has any wonderful work been wrought 
to prove this teaching to be Divine?” It is an age, per- 
chance, when miracles are rare. The prophet can appeal 
to none other than the mighty power of the message to 
awaken new life and energy within his breast, to cause the 
germination of diviner affections, the building up of a holier 
character, in the souls of those who have willingly received 
the glad tidings that he brings. The philosopher returns 
in sadness to his study, little dreaming that there may be 
an Organon of Spiritual Discovery (broadly outlined in the 
words of Jesus, “The pure in heart shall see God”), which 
is of a different kind, indeed, but certainly not less reliable, 
not less fruitful in resultant wisdom, than are those which 
Aristotle and Bacon have expounded with respect to truths 
of intellectual discernment. 

That we have not in the least caricatured Locke’s doc- 
trine concerning Revelation will, we think, be evident from 
the following extract, which we select from the Essay on 
the Human Understanding : 

“ Belief no proof of Revelation.—If this internal light, or any 
proposition which under that title we take for inspired, be con- 
formable to the principles of reason, or to the word of God, 
which is attested revelation, reason warrants it, and we may 
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safely receive it for true, and be guided by it in our belief and 
actions ; if it receive no testimony nor evidence from either 
of these rules, we cannot take it for a revelation, or so much as 
for true, till we have some other mark that it is a revelation 
besides our believing that it is so. Thus we see the holy men 
of old, who had revelations from God, had something else besides 
that internal light of assurance in their own minds, to testify to 
them that it was from God. They were not left to their own 
persuasions alone, that those persuasions were from God, but 
had outward signs to convince them of the Author of those 
revelations. And when they were to convince others, they had 
a power given them to justify the truth of their commission 
from heaven, and by visible signs to assert the divine authority 
of a message they were sent with. Moses saw the bush burn 
without being consumed, and heard a voice out of it. This was 
something besides finding an impulse upon his mind to go to 
Pharaoh, that he might bring his brethren out of Egypt ; and 
yet he thought not this enough to authorize him to go with that 
message, till God, by another miracle of his rod turned into a 
serpent, had assured him of a power to testify his mission, by 
‘the same miracle repeated before them whom he was sent to. 
Gideon was sent by an angel to deliver Israel from the Midian- 
ites, and yet he desired a sign to convince him that this com- 
mission was from God. These, and several the like instances to 
be found among the prophets of old, are enough to shew that 
they thought not an inward seeing or persuasion of their own 
minds a sufficient evidence that it was from God; though the 
Scripture does not everywhere mention their demanding or having 
such proofs.”* 

It would seem to be a sufficient reductio ad absurdum 
of this theory to hint that, if it be true, such teachers as 
John the Baptist would be of doubtful authority, since he 
seems both to have accepted his own commission on evi- 
dence that would by no means have satisfied our philosopher, 
and to have taught others without the indispensable accom- 
paniments of outward and visible signs ; again, the con- 
firmatory testimony of heathen seers, such as Socrates, to 
matters of Christian faith would be almost valueless, for 
the éaipzwy appears to have given no outward manifestations ; 
and, finally, our only possible chance of adding to the trea- 
sures of revealed truth in modern times would seem to be 
by attendance at the séances of spiritualistic mediums. It 


Book iv. ch. xix. § 15. 
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is in no scoffing spirit that we say this ; we say it, even 
at the risk of being thought irreverent, because we deeply 
feel the great importance of placing in as strong a light as 
possible the true nature of this method of testing spiri- 
tual truth, which, glorified by the genius and high cha- 
racter of John Locke, has now fur more than a century and 
a half exercised an influence (not devoid of harm) upon 
religious philosophy and theological ideas. The utter in- 
competency of this system of thought to deal fairly with 
those facts of human nature which arise on that inner side 
of our being where we are farthest from the phenomenal 
and nearest to the real, will be still more clearly manifest 
if we throw upon the subject the light of contrast ; and, for 
that purpose, we will ask the reader's permission to lay 
before him the view of Revelation presented by R. W. 
Emerson in that wonderful essay on the Over-soul, which, 
though betraying, as we think, too faint a sense of the Per- 
sonality of God, is yet most rich in profound and fertile 
ideas to the student of spiritual wisdom : 


“ We distinguish the announcements of the soul, its manifes- 
tations of its own nature, by the term Revelation. These are 
always attended by the emotion of the sublime. For this com- 
munication is an influx of the Divine Mind into our mind. It 
is an ebb of the individual rivulet before the flowing surges of 
the sea of life. Every distinct apprehension of this central com- 
mandment agitates men with awe and delight. <A thrill passes 
through all men at the reception of new truth, or at the per- 
formance of a great action, which comes out of the heart of 
nature. In these communications, the power to see is not sepa- 
rated from the will to do, but the insight proceeds from obedience, 
and the obedience proceeds from a joyful perception. Every 
moment when the individual feels himself invaded by it is 
memorable. Always, I believe, by the necessity of our consti- 
tution, a certain enthusiasm attends the individual’s conscious- 
ness of that Divine presence. The character and duration of this 
enthusiasm varies with the state of the individual, from an ecstacy 
and trance and prophetic inspiration—which is its rarer appear- 
ance—to the faintest glow of virtuous emotion, in which form it 
warms, like our household fires, all the families and associations 
of men, and makes society possible. A certain tendency to in- 
sanity has always attended the opening of the religious sense in 
men, as if ‘blasted by excess of light.’ The trances of Socrates, 
the ‘union’ of Plotinus, the vision of Porphyry, the conversion 
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of Paul, the aurora of Behmen, the convulsions. of George Fox 
and his Quakers, the illumination of Swedenborg, are of this 
kind. What was in the case of these remarkable persons a 
ravishment, has, in innumerable instances in common life, been 
exhibited in less striking manner. Everywhere the history of 
religion betrays a tendency to enthusiasm. The rapture of the 
Moravian and Quietest ; the opening of the internal sense of 
the Word, in the language of the New Jerusalem church ; the 
revival of the Calvinistic churches ; the experiences of the Me- 
age —are varying forms of that shudder of awe and delight 
with which the individual soul always mingles with the uni- 
versal soul.” 


Were we to try by Locke’s standard the religious phe- 
nomena here enumerated, they would all, it would seem 
(with the exception of the conversion of Paul), have to be 
rejected en masse as mischievous “enthusiasms,” testifying 
to no spiritual realities, and disturbing that calm exercise 
of the reason, and that cautious weighing of the external 
evidences, which, according to the axioms of this school, 
form the indispensable conditions of all well-grounded faith. 
Are we, then, to suppose that Locke’s genuine acceptance of 
Christian truth was really based on his own principles, that 
it rested on the persuasion that the mighty works asso- 
ciated with the utterances in the Bible are so well authen- 
ticated as to justify firm confidence in the heavenly mission 
of those who gave them forth? By no means can we be- 
lieve this ; an intellect keen and critical, like Locke’s, would 
never have deemed the evidence for Biblical miracles suffi- 
ciently conclusive, had he not exercised, though without 
clearly recognizing it, that spiritual discernment which 
theoretically he so much distrusted, and, seeing by an in- 
ward light the teachings to be Divine, eagerly admitted, 
without too close a scrutiny, that objective confirmation, 
which enabled him to harmonize to his own satisfaction 
the truths congenial to his heart and conscience, with the 
grounds of certitude laid down by his philosophy. And, 
indeed, there were special features in the revelation given 
in the New Testament which would tend to subdue Locke’s 
habitual repugnance to religious excitement. In passing 
into the pure and prayerful heart of Jesus of Nazareth (and 
the same is, to a large extent, true of the apostle Paul), the 
inspiring influence from God, meeting with no personal 
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obstructions, no confirmed prejudices, no strength of worldly 
habits, benignly diffused itself through the life of the Be- 
loved Son, without disturbance of the intellect, without any 
dislocation of the moral judgment, and entered, like gentle 
vivifying sunlight, into the hearts of willing listeners, 
awakening in many minds a new principle of life and 
energy, a formative power, which sometimes displayed itself 
in transfiguring and sanctifying the general thought and 
character,—at other times, upheaving the dead weight of 
prejudice and evil custom, convulsed the soul as with an 
earthquake’s shock, and occasioned all those remarkable 
instances of transient mental and even moral confusion 
which Paul saw to be owing to the working of the Spirit, 
yet wisely sought to calm and regulate. To John Locke’s 
earnest and devout soul, there was 1auch in the Christian 
revelation which was most congenial, much in the calm, 
deep wisdom of Jesus and of Paul which satisfied his aspi- 
rations, while it did not repel his reason; and hence it 
came to pass that, with a beneficent and noble inconsistency, 
he exempted the purest, the most unalloyed of all divine 
enthusiasms from the sweeping condemnation which he 
passed upon the rest ; and, by thus allying his teaching (in 
however illogical and unnatural a mode) with vital and 
eternal truth, saved, we think, his philosophical system 
from the degradation and collapse to which its intrinsic 
qualities would soon have hurried it. We believe, then, 
that Locke’s embrace of the truths of religion was really, 
though unconsciously to himself, due to the operation of 
that spiritual faculty which he disowned, that true and in- 
ward “Light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” Had he intellectually recognized this percep- 
tive power of the conscience and the affections, when acted 
upon by the Divine Spirit, to see and grasp the truths which 
concern man’s eternal life, he would have tested “reve- 
lations” by their power to kindle and to satisfy the aspi- 
rations of his purest and holiest moods, and would have 
used the reason as that indispensable but negative criterion 
whereby we detect the earthly alloy in this heavenly trea- 
sure, and are enabled to clear away the sensational accre- 
tions, and to rectify the intellectual distortions, with which 
the glad tidings from the heavenly land issue at times from 
the mouths of their human exponents. If this faculty of 
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spiritual insight had been duly acknowledged, its most 
precious and special revelations fairly tested and reverently 
received, and those intuitional ideas which shine by their 
own light clearly discriminated from all sensational know- 
ledge, we should have had a philosophy which would have 
made some approach to “an analysis of the phenomena 
of the human mind,’—a philosophy which would recognize 
and see a reason for the irresistible energy of religious faith, 
which®would embrace ideas and truths theological as well 
as intellectual, would trace them both to modes of God's 
action on the soul, would shew their harmony, their mutual 
relations, the necessity of their concurrence in all true wis- 
dom. Such a philosophy would guard its votaries against 
the neglect of any faculty which gives access to God’s truth. 
It would utter an earnest protest against that engrossing 
attention to the outward and the temporal which disquali- 
fies the understanding for interpreting the messages from 
the eternal world, and renders us deaf to those diviner voices 
which alone can solve the anxious problems of the soul, 
and whisper sweetest consolation from within, when all 
without is sad and dark. And while it thus vindicated the 
claims of the spiritual side of humanity, it would none the 
less do justice to culture and to intellect, would shew the 
danger of absorption in devout sentiment, would stimulate 
mental and social activity, and point out how, without such 
co-operation, religious feeling cannot do its perfect work, can- 
not shape for itself clear and growing conceptions, and is wont 
to lapse either into vague and passive mysticism, with no 
distinct apprehension of Him whom we adore, or into 
bigoted fanaticism, with its fierce and unholy passions, and 
its hard and contracted ideas. Such is a rude sketch of 
what we conceive to be involved in a complete philosophy 
of the human mind, a philosophy which must needs be 
wedded to theology by bonds as natural as they are sacred 
and indissoluble, seeing that the true philosopher cannot 
but acknowledge with joyful gratitude his constant illumi- 
nation from that inner world, whence come also those mes- 
sages and those invitations, to the full interpretation of 
which it is the theologian’s special function to aid his fellow- 
men. 

That any other relation than this between philosophy 
and theology cruelly wrongs and injures both, we feel fully 
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assured ; and, as additional proof of this, we will, in con- 
clusion, give a glance at the effects produced by Locke's 
unhappy severance of this natural union. 

As the experience-philosophy can of itself furnish no sure 
basis for religious faith, nor can apply any but external tests 
to the faith of others, it follows that when it does accept 
an historical religion, it accepts it simply as well-attested 
documentary evidence of certain true propositions concern- 
ing the Deity and the soul; and its disciples scrupulously 
avoid cherishing those warm and enthusiastic emotions 
towards God and heavenly realities which sacred writings 
are fitted to inspire ; hence missing the most precious bene- 
fit which traditional revelation can confer, and entering 
not into the true spirit of the teachers whom they trust. 
Therefore is it that such a belief in the Bible as Locke and 
his religious followers have possessed, has never been a 
living, self-propagating impulse. The views of God and 
immortality thus gained have served to neutralize the specu- 
lative ill effects of an imperfect philosophy, and to save the 
conscience from the paralyzing effects of Necessarian meta- 
physics and Utilitarian ethics; but this is almost all that 
we can say. And if we try to estimate fairly what are the 
fruits of this unnatural relationship of philosophy and faith, 
must we not say that it has produced virtuous lives devoid 
of enthusiasm, works of erudition devoid of the fire of genius, 
Christian evidences devoid of Christianity, moral essays in 
place of spiritual announcements, rational and amiable com- 
placency instead of the diviner unrest of an awakened soul ? 
So much for religious Lockists; and yet it has fared far 
better with these than with their free-thinking brethren, who 
took the philosophy and left the faith. For the former, 
having satisfied their intellect that in the Hebraic and 
Christian Scriptures there is well-accredited and unique 
information on important matters that transcend the reason, 
have of course studied these writings with reverential care; 
and, as they contain records of the deepest and most real 
religious experiences of mankind, such students have caught 
enough of reflected light and heat to save their spiritual 
nature from starvation and decay, though not enough 
to enable them to propagate any intense thrill of vitality 
through other hearts and lives. Deism, on the other hand, 
had no such nourishment and strength from the reflected 
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faith of diviner souls; as a religious system, after a vain 
attempt to substitute intellectual brilliancy for spiritual 
insight, it rapidly deteriorated and decayed ; and its in- 
tellectual progeny will be found among the Secularists of 
to-day, with Mr. Holyoake as the representative of what- 
ever positive elements of faith it still retains, and Mr. Brad- 
laugh of its negative and destructive criticism. They are 
but arvillustration of the truth of Sir William Hamilton’s 
words, “that we must recognize a God from our own minds 
before we can detect a God in the universe of nature.” The 
inevitable development of any system of religious doctrine 
which denies that God reveals Himself directly to man in 
the intuitions of duty and affection, is to pass rapidly from 
a faith into a philosophy, and then from a philosophy about 
a God to a philosophy that rejects a God. And if we con- 
sider the purely intellectual development of Locke’s philo- 
sophy, in men who separated it from the first from all 
questions of natural theology, we shall find here, too, that 
the last state of such a system is even worse than the first. 
For, unconsciously, the Sensationalist at the outset takes 
up into his doctrine certain supersensual ideas (as those of 
causal power and of moral obligation),—ideas born of our 
communion with the spiritual world, and in no way im- 
ported through any channel of sensation. Such conceptions 
serve at first to lend a coherence and vitality to the system ; 
but the logical and consistent theorist soon discovers that 
they have no business there, and diligently sets to work, 
either, as Comte does, to eliminate them altogether as meta- 
physical intruders, or else exhausts his ingenuity in trying 
to shew that, though at the first glance they may have quite 
an ontological look about them, they are nothing, after all, 
but our old friends the sensations, with whom the association 
of ideas has been playing strange games, and has disguised 
them beyond all power of recognition by a curious sort of 
psychological chemistry. This latter procedure is the favour- 
ite one in this country, and it may be seen richly exempli- 
fied in the book by James Mill whose title heads this article; 
to the re-publication of which, his son, aided by Mr. Bain 
and Mr. Grote, has attached corrective notes, so as to make 
it a useful manifesto of the present attitude and claims of 
this school of philosophy. 

After thus recounting the natural products (philosophical 
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and theological) of Lockian modes of conception and me- 
thod, we must not omit to refer, though very briefly, to the 
parallel development in late years of a different philosophi- 
cal spirit, and of what we consider to be a healthier view 
of the relations of faith and knowledge. The next gene- 
ration to John Locke’s saw the publication of Bishop But- 
ler’s “Sermons on Human Nature,” which instituted an 
entirely different and, as we think, a truer reading of the 
facts of consciousness, and gave the first outlines of a sound 
psychology. By making clear a difference of moral rank 
among our springs of action, and assigning to conscience a 
natural supremacy, an inherent divine authority, Butler 
vindicated the native presence in the soul of man of inspi- 
rations from on high ; and, though he knew it not, as his 
Analogy painfully testifies, yet he really suggested the repeal 
of the unnatural divorce between reason and revelation, 
and gave a nobler direction both to speculation and to 
faith. The key-note of truth being thus sounded in this 
country, Kant, later on in Germany, struck it with a still 
firmer hand, and, emphatically announcing the unearthly 
character and deep significance of the moral sentiment, 
gave a new principle of life to thought and to theology, 
which not only has already produced a rich harvest in its 
native land, but entering this country, through such teach- 
ers as Coleridge and Wordsworth, has blended, not without 
mutual advantage, with the better influences of the old En- 
glish school, and has given to us such philosophers as Reid 
and Hamilton and Martineau, such soul-stirring preachers as 
Robertson, and a noble few among our literary men who, 
caring less for popularity than for truth, faithfully testify 
to the Real and the Eternal, amid a multitude all too intent 
on knowing and enjoying the illusive shows of transient 
appearance. Nor has this spiritual impulse been confined 
to England and to Germany; in France it has inspired 
such philosophers as Jouffroy and Janet, such religious 
teachers as Colani and Réville; and the hallowed names 
of Channing and of Parker remind us that the New World 
has been deeply stirred by this reviving breeze ; so that on 
both sides of the Atlantic there is arising a friendly and 
united brotherhood of earnest and thoughtful men, who will 
not fail to heed and to proclaim the intimate relationship 
between the soul and the Eternal Mind. Assuredly ther 
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are hopeful signs of a new daybreak for the world of 
thought, and therefore for the world of character and life. 
Philosophy and theology, too long estranged by mutual 
misunderstanding and engaged in unholy rivalry, are again, 
in a truer spirit than ever before, beginning to feel their 
blood relationship, to clasp each other's hands in token of 
love and firm alliance. Theologians in many quarters clearly 
diseern that the evidences of their faith are not to be sought 
in signs and wonders external to the soul, but rest upon 
the divine and ever-present fact that the soul receives its 
life, its wisdom, its truest consvlations and its purest joys, 
not chiefly from the phenomena of space and time, but 
from the felt presence of that personal God, whose spirit 
is perennially diffused, as the vital yet viewless air, in all 
holy affections and moral perceptions, and anon, when it 
listeth, speaks with articulate voice, at one time from out 
the cloudless sky of serene purity, at another from amid 
the vehement throes of passionate enthusiasm. Among 
philosophers, too, there is an increasing company who feel 
that, apart from the intuitions of the unseen world, phi- 
losophy is emptied of all meaning and all life, becomes a 
mental phantom which the reason cannot grasp, which 
the heart cannot sympathize with, and which is powerless 
to account for the most mighty and benign influences that 
have blessed and elevated society. So that the time is 
coming when the theologian, seeking for the grounds of 
faith in the experiences of the inner life, will be warmly 
interested in all the truths of philosophy, and the philo- 
sopher, following the light of intuition, will gladly cross 
the border-land and enter upon the sacred fields of theo- 
logical research. Thus shall we regain, under new and more 
favourable conditions, that synthesis of reason and of faith 
which has ever characterized the true philosopher, which 
gives eternal interest to Plato’s works, and has made the 
teachings of Descartes and Kant so satisfying and nourish- 
ing to all genuine seekers after truth. 

We do not expect, however, the speedy realization of this 
hope. The Experience-philosophy (with which faith can 
never heartily ally itself) has still, it would seem, a long 
lease of life before it, and is too much in harmony with our 
secular tastes and tendencies not to have a numerous and 
perhaps increasing following. Yet we think that the acme 
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of its vigour is past. It seems to have told us most truths 
of consequence that it has to tell ; which truths indeed, the 
Intuitional philosophy is readily assimilating to its own 
structure. When the excitement of novelty is over, there 
would seem little in its doctrines to sustain a permanent 
and living attention in the minds of men; and it may 
well be that it will gradually effect its own extinction by 
yielding fruits too insipid and unsubstantial to awaken any 
further desire to cultivate such unprofitable growths. We 
must admit, however, that there is another side to the pic- 
ture ; and had we not strong confidence in the religious 
earnestness and moral principle of a large section of the 
middle and lower classes in this country, the extensive 
acceptance of the principles of this philosophy would call 
up serious alarm. We should fear lest these ideas, passing 
out of the hands of the cultured and amiable thinkers who 
now cherish them, and at the same time neutralize them by 
their high and pure characters, should filtrate through to the 
lower strata of society, and there carry on the mischievous 
work of disintegration, loosening the obligations of morality, 
dissipating the sanctities of religion, and liberating violent 
and evil passions to run on their reckless and destructive 
course. But the signs of the times among us are not such as 
accompanied the spread of Sensationalism in France at the 
close of the last century, nor is the English mind sensitive 
to the influence of abstract principles, or careful about the 
working out of logical results. Nevertheless, when we con- 
sider the wide-spread indifference to religion, and the mark- 
edly secular tone of our most popular literature, we cannot 
avoid anxiety ; and we earnestly pray that some God-sent 
enthusiasm may seize the hearts of Englishmen, and coun- 
teract that dull gravitation to the sensuous and the worldly, 
which is rendering us incapable of lofty sentiment and 
thought, and which, if it be not arrested, will so enfeeble 
our national character as to unfit us for all strong and 
healthful influence among the nations of the world. 


CHARLES B. UPTON. 
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VII.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THERE is always matter for interest and reflection in 
the judgments of a cultivated layman on theological topics ; 
and Mr. Strange’s discussion of the question, “Is the Bible 
the Word of God?’* though contributing to its ultimate 
devision little or nothing that has not been said before, may 
command the attention of some by the freshness which per- 
vades it and the peculiar point of view from which it starts. 


To his judicial aptitude Mr. Strange unites a knowledge of 


the educated Indian mind, and is incidentally able to throw 
much light on the failures which have hitherto attended 
every presentment of Christianity to the more intelligent 
Hindus. The book is cast in the form of conversations be- 
tween a Candid Student (and he is very candid indeed) and 
a Reformed Pundit. The dialogues take up successively the 
subjects of the composition of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, miracles, prophecy, and the history of Jesus. The 
theological position of the Student is not very clear. He 
apparently accepts the doctrine of the Incarnation,+ and 
generally gives the orthodox answers to the questions of 
the Pundit ; though his candour frequently obliges him to 
confess himself unable to make any reply at all. There is, 
in fact, an occasional want of consistency both in the fun- 
damental thought and in the treatment of special details. 
It is, for instance, somewhat surprising to find the Pundit 
saying, “I can see no more in this than that the miracles 
were to prove the doctrine, which doctrine might in itself 
be true or otherwise.’t What common term is there be- 
tween a miracle and a doctrine so that the one can prove 
the other? and how could a doctrine which is false be 
proved by amiracle? Again, in discussing the agony in Geth- 
semane, the Pundit says, “The prayer of such a person as 
Jesus, occupied on such a work as his, is to my mind inex- 
plicable. He came on earth specially to die for sinners. 
What could he mean, then, by entreating God to let him 
escape this death ?”§ The Gospels nowhere state that Jesus 
came to die for sinners ; and it is unfair, we submit, to dis- 


* The Bible; is it the Word of God? By Thomas Lumisden Strange, late a 
Judge of the High Court of Madras. London: Triibner. 1871. 


t Pp. 273, 276. =P... § P. 339. 
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credit the narrative by testing it by conceptions which it 
does not contain, and which could not possibly arise until 
after the events which it professes to describe. In the same 
way the handling of the biblical books is not always consis- 
tent. Mr. Strange professes at the outset to take the Bible as 
he finds it, without qualifying any part of its communications 
by resort to critical limitations. But he makes use of the 
modern conclusions about the books of Isaiah and Daniel 
and the fourth Gospel; why, then, does he treat Deute- 
ronomy as the work of Moses, and quote the utterances of 
the three prophets under the name of Zechariah indiscrimi- 
nately as if they were all one? Perhaps the best part of 
the book is the discussion on the prophecies. The collation 
of the events of the career of Jesus to which prophecies are 
applied, with the original circumstances which occasioned 
them, is exceedingly well done; and the conclusion of the 
Student is no doubt just, that “if the prophecies of Jesus 
are to be dependent upon those relating to the Messiah in 
glory, then Jesus, as we have him, has not been prefigured 
in prophecy. And it is vain to claim for him the office of 
Messiah without shewing that he has executed the Messiah's 
appointed work. The non-renovation of the Jewish nation is 
a standing evidence that their Messiah has not yet appeared.” 
We may remark, in passing, that our author has in one 
place weakened his argument by a curious misinterpretation. 
The phrase, “thy God reigneth” (Is. lii. 7), ought not cer- 
tainly to be quoted in proof of the deity of the Messiah. It 
is one of the characteristics of the prophet of the captivity 
that he looks for the establishment of the pure theocracy 
without the intervention of any human king—a time when 
“ JHVH God” himself shall come and rule ; and the person 
whom he actually designates Messiah as the instrument of 
the deliverance of Israel (and therefore, indirectly, of the 
triumph of the theocracy) is not a son of David, or even of 
Abraham, at all, but is Cyrus the Persian king. The con- 
versation on the history of Jesus appears to us the least 
satisfactory section of the book. The Student had already 
displayed a strange incapacity to understand the “sorrows” 
of Jesus,* and the extreme dryness of his tone prepared 
us to expect that the life of Christ would be treated with- 
out much sympathy. But we cannot comprehend our 
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author’s characterizing the language of Jesus to his mother 
on the cross as “cold and haughty ;’ and such remarks as 
these are surely uncalled for, not to say offensive: “ Why 
did Jesus select three special witnesses of his sufferings, 
who were to witness nothing, but were to drop off to sleep 
repeatedly ?’* or again: “The kiss of Judas seems to me 
just such a sensational incident as a person might throw in 
to give effect to a fictitious narrative.”’+ No one certainly 
can read this book and continue to believe in the infallibility 
of the Bible ; but if Mr. Strange has aimed at any further 
positive result, we do not think he has succeeded. 

In his “Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews,’t 
Mr. M’Caul has accumulated a great deal of interesting illus- 
tration from Philo, the Targums, the Mishna and Gemara, 
and the later rabbinical writers. The book is one of iabo- 
rious learning ; it is a pity that the use which is made of it 
is not more worthy of the industry which it implies. The 
writer adopts all the received Messianic explanations, and 
generally brings abundant rabbinical citations in confirma- 
tion of them. The value of these citations, however, is very 
much diminished by the total absence of any attempt to 
estimate them critically and determine their approximate 
dates. Mr. M’Caul rightly says that it is impossible tho- 
roughly to elucidate the writings of Jewish apostles without 
a knowledge of the Jewish habits of thought and the rab- 
binical formulas of interpretation. But we submit that a 
great deal more has to be done than merely to bring pas- 
sages from the Talmud and set them by the side of passages 
from the New Testament. During the centuries of scholas- 
tic teaching which are represented in the Talmud, the for- 
tunes of the Jewish nation most materially changed, and 
their interpretation of prophetic promise necessarily changed 
too. Moreover, the different systems within Judaism itself 
ought to be disentangled, and allowance be made for the 
possible interaction of Christian upon Jewish thought. All 
this, however, belongs to the higher criticism, for which 
Mr. M’Caul loses no opportunity of shewing his thorough 
contempt. Of course, not much is to be expected from a 
person who quotes “as indisputably true” the statement 
of Aristobulus that “Pythagoras, Plato and the Grecians 


* P. 339. + P. 340. 











t The Epistle to the Hebrews, in a Paraphrastic Commentary. By the Rev. 
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had taken most of their philosophy from the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures.” Bishop Colenso’s book is characterized as “in- 
conceivably silly,” and Dean Stanley comes in for no mean 
share of castigation ; and this, oddly enough, while Ewald 
is truly described as “one of the most colossal geniuses 
and illustrious scholars that theological Germany has ever 
produced ;” but perhaps Mr. M’Caul has not fallen in with 
any other of his works than his Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, copious extracts from which adorn the 
pages of the book before us. It is, however, for Dean Alford 
that the most choice abuse is reserved. “Painful feebleness,” 
“miserable blundering,” “habitual carelessness,” “childish 
nonsense,” are not pleasant epithets ; and we have a right to 
expect that a critic who makes free with such language will 
not expose himself to a reciprocation of it. A single spe- 
cimen of Mr. MCaul’s style must suffice. He states in the 
Preface his conviction that the Epistle proceeds from St. 
Paul. There is no attempt to meet any of the weighty 
arguments which may be urged against this hypothesis ; we 
are referred to the work itself, where we find vague allu- 
sions to similarity of style and manner, and such remarks 
as the following: “xiii. 18, ‘Pray forus’ St. Paul makes 
the same request, Col. iv. 3, 1 Thess. v. 25, 2 Thess. iii. 1. 
Alford as usual, following Delitzsch, would include others 
as well as the writer in the plural expression, ‘ Pray for us.’ 
He says, ‘ Here, as elsewhere, it is probably a mistake to 
suppose that the first person plural indicates the writer 
alone. ... Such an evasion of a testimony in favour of 
the Pauline authorship of this Epistle is more ingenious than 
candid or scholarly.” But on ii. 3, “ which at the first began 
to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by 
them that heard him,” we read: “This admission that the 
Gospel had been in part received from second-hand, seems 
to militate in some degree against St. Paul’s invariable 
claim to a direct and special revelation from Christ himself. 
In Gal. i. 11, 12, ii. 6, he expressly disclaims any human 
sources of information. In 1 Cor. xi. 23, he asserts that 
Christ himself communicated to him the sacramental for- 
mula. The first person which the writer employs on the 
present occasion must not be too closely pressed. He probably 
speaks in the name of his readers.” After this, our readers 
will probably have had enough, and will not wish to hear 


even about the “admirable dexterity” of the Holy Ghost. 
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Mr. Sargent’s “Compendium of Biblical Criticism’* would 
seem not unlikely to find purchasers, since the present 
bulky volume announces itself on the title-page as revised 
and enlarged. The added matter is so inserted as to give 
the maximum of trouble to the reader. In a book of up- 
wards of 660 pages, we are surprised to come to the con- 
clusifh at p. 408, and then to find that the whole field of 
the canonical books is subsequently traversed twice over, 
first in the Supplement and then in the Addenda. No 
arrangement can possibly be worse than that which com- 
pels the reader to search in three different parts of the same 
volume for Mr. Sargent’s opinion on any particular passage. 
And when it is found, we fear it is not much worth having. 
The author has doubtless expended much earnest care on 
his work ; but he has absolutely no sense of the first duties 
of acritic. His mode of procedure is to go through each 
separate book, appending critical notes on the text, “to_ 
relieve it from embarrassments, to supply deficiencies, to 
discard interpolations, and to purge it from that extraneous 
corruption which has cleaved to it in the accumulation of 
ages.” Had Mr. Sargent availed himself of the most recent 
researches in the task, the nature of which he has so fairly 
stated, the results might have been more successful ; but 
Old Testament criticism seems to have been exhausted for 
him by the labours of Ussher and Kennicott, Horsley and 
Mant ; while in the New Testament the authority of Bloom- 
field is generally considered as sufficient against that of 
Griesbach, Lachmann and Tischendorf, to say nothing of 
Alford or Tregelles. The writer does not attempt to lay 
down any principles for his own or for his readers’ guidance ; 
and it is only too plain that he is not aware that any are 
necessary. And when, from criticism of the text, our author 
wanders into the fields of interpretation, his want of any 
critical method is only rendered more conspicuous. What, 
for instance, is to be said of such a statement as the following, 
in a note on Joshua x. 13: “ The expression of the heavenly 
luminaries becoming stationary, must be understood to be 
figurative, so far as respects the mode, circumstances and 
extent of its performance, but not in regard to the local 
reality of the events produced”? In a note on the text of 





* A Compendium of Biblical Criticism on the Canonical Books of the Holy 
Scriptures. By Frederick Sargent. London: Longmans. 1871. 
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Judges v. 24, we find ourselves suddenly plunged into a 
tirade against Mariolatry and Cardinal Wiseman. On the 
expression in Jer. ii. 10, “the isles of Chittim,” it is said, 
oddly enough, that “Italy and other European provinces 
are stated by Bochart to have been colonized by Chittim, 
the grandson of Japhet.” With evident regret, Mr. Sargent 
gives up the text of the three heavenly witnesses, but says 
that “from the strength of its internal testimony and anti- 
thetical contrast with the earthly witnesses, it ought not 
to be peremptorily discarded, but may still be allowed to 
form a part either of the bracketed text, or in a marginal 
comment.” After such a statement, it can surprise no one 
to tind that Mr. Sargent remarks on 1 Tim. iii. 16: “ Qede. 
Griesbach, Sashenone and Tischendorf read é¢, but the 
former important word cannot be spared from the text.” In 
the same way, in Jude 4, he retains the word O¢éy, and 
translates, “denying the only Master, our God and Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Numberless instances of the same total 
misapprehension op the critic's functions might be quickly 
collected from Mr. Sargent’s pages. We regret to condemn 
so well-meaning a book as a total failure; but the reckless- 
ness of assertion which not unfrequently disfigures it, pre- 
cludes our placing any confidence in statements in which 
we should be disposed to trust the author’s painstaking 
research. Otherwise we should have said that the notes on 
various animals and plants were not without some value. 
In a collection of singularly manly and outspoken papers 
“Churches and their Creeds,”* the Rev. Sir Philip Per- 
ring treats of some of the topies arising out of the mutual 
relations of religious bodies in this country, and especially 
out of the position and pretensions of the Established 
Church. The author exhorts the Bishops to hold a con- 
gress for the purpose of bringing about a reconciliation of 
the Nonconformists with the Establishment ; suggests that 
there should be more freedom of speech in the congregation, 
so as to secure the maximum of edification ; denounces 
pew-rents and the offertory; urges more hearty co-operation 
between the clergy and their parishioners ; proposes the 
nomination of several ministers for each parish ; arrays an 
imposing series of objections against the Baptismal Service ; 


* Churches and their Creeds. By the Rev. Sir Philip Perring, Bart. Lon 
dou : Longmans 1871 
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gathers up the Scripture arguments against everlasting 
punishment, inclining somewhat curiously to find means 
of escape in the doctrine of the millennium; and then pro- 
ceeds to a discussion of the Revision question, in which the 
Convocation of Canterbury is rather severely handled for 
“cleri@il presumption and arrogance.” The writer's own 
specimens of revision do not altogether please us; and he 
cannot be said to be successful in his attempts to harmonize 
the Gospel accounts of the resurrection, the difference, for 
instance, between the Galilean tradition of Matthew and 
the Jerusalem tradition of Luke being wholly ignored. The 
book is by no means free from a somewhat rigid scriptural- 
ism; but its earnestness and independence are truly re- 
freshing. 

The Rev. T. A. Walker offers us a translation of four 
books (xi.—xiv.) of St. Augustine’s treatise, “De Civitate 
Dei.”"* If, as appears to be the case, he entertains the hope 
that St. Augustine’s discussion of the creation of the world 
in six days, or of the identity of nature in good and evil 
angels, will really contribute much to the solution of the 
momentous cosmic and psychological problems at present 
undetermined, we can only condole with him on his im- 
pending disappointment. The position which St. Augustine 
oceupied for so many centuries as the dominant mind of 
the Latin Church, will always invest his great work with 
a peculiar historic interest ; but it is impossible to expect 
that the difficulties of the nineteenth century can be settled 
by an “ipse dixit” from the fourth. Readers, however, 
who desire to become acquainted with the Bishop of Hippo’s 
opinions on the origin of evil, the first and second death, 
flesh, soul and spirit, the Trinity and the Devil, will find 
Mr. Walker a sufficiently trustworthy guide. The obscuri- 
ties of the great theologian’s style render it difficult for 
any version to flow clearly, but the translator has evidently 
bestowed much pains on his task. A slip here and there is 
almost inevitable ; but why should the argument on p. 13 
be confused by the repetition of the clauses, “as they make 
concerning infinite spaces beyond the world,” &c.? and 
why add even a single letter to a masterpiece, and designate 
the antagonist of Socrates, Georgias ? 





* The Origin of the Two Cities, Heavenly and Earthly ; being Books xi. 
xii. xiii. xiv. of St. Augustine’s Treatise, De Civitate Dei. Translated by Rev. 
T. A. Walker, M.A. London: Longmans. 1871. 
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Those who are familiar with the Life of Bunsen will 
doubtless recal his deep interest in the liturgies and hymns 
of various churches in which he desired to find those com- 
mon elements of devotion which should harmonize all con- 
flicting beliefs. Miss Catherine Winkworth has laid the 
English public under further obligations to her graceful 
pen, by selecting and translating a series of prayers from 
Baron Bunsen’s ample collection.* The first part is intended 
for the family, and contains morning and evening prayers 
for three weeks, besides collects and prayers for special 
occasions throughout the year. The second part consists 
of prayers and meditations for private use. Some of them 
bear the name of St. Augustine, a few of St. Basil and St. 
Jerome, others are derived from the Greek Church; but 
the greater number are drawn from the writings of German 
divines, such as Albrecht, Bohme, Spener, Arnold, Tersteegen, 
since the Reformation. In some cases the prayers are 
addressed to Christ ; but the majority, however, simply ex- 
press those sentiments of thankfulness, contrition, trust and 
aspiration, which constitute the essence of religion. We 
greet with pleasure this fresh “witness to the real commu- 
nion of saints in all ages and lands.” J. E. C. 





Tn the execution of his design to produce a complete work 
on Ecclesiastical History, Dr. De Pressensé gives, in the 
volume lately translated into English,+ a sketch of the ex- 
ternal relations of Christianity in the second and third cen- 
turies. The previous portions of the work were his “ Life 
of Jesus Christ” and “Early Years of Christianity,” and he 
promises a future volume on “ Heresy and the Faith.” In 
the description of the conflict between Christianity and 
Heathenism, the several persecutions are described with an 
unnecessary minuteness of detail, and narratives are given 
which the author himself evidently considers as in great 
part legendary. The notices of the Fathers are full and 
interesting ; and the third book, “The Attack and Defence 
of Christianity in the Domain of Controversy,” with its 
abstracts of the writings on both sides, well repays a careful 
perusal, The author is evidently desirous to view with 


* Prayers from the Collection of the late Baron Bunsen. Selected and 
translated by Catherine Winkworth. London: Longmans. 1871. 

+ The Martyrs and Apologists. By E. De Pressensé, D.D. Translated by 
Annie Harwood, London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1871. 
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candour and fairness the characters and writings of the 
assailants of his own religion, and to a large extent succeeds 
in doing so. The translation is satisfactory, and has had 
the advantage of passing under the supervision of the author. 
Ample references are given in every instance to the original 
sources whence the statements made have been derived, and 
the crifical questions as to the authenticity of some of the 
writings attributed to early Fathers have not been over- 
looked. 

Mr. Griftith* offers a valuable contribution towards the 
solution of those great problems which concern the highest 
interests of mankind, and which in the present day espe- 
cially are agitating many minds. The second title of his 
work is the same as that of one published nearly twenty 
years ago by Mr. Miall; the earlier book, however, aimed 
at laying the basis for a belief in Christianity ; the present 
one, with a wider scope, deals with absolute religion, and 
meets doubts and difficulties that apply to every form 
of theistic faith. The author starts at the right point when 
he begins with “Man,” and makes our own consciousness 
of existence, personality and the possession of peculiar 
powers, the foundation of his philosophy. From this he 
endeavours to lead on to a belief in human immortality and 
in God. His argument on the former point is somewhat 
fanciful, and will probably appear far from conclusive to 
many minds. The section which treats of God’s dealings 
with men, and traces His purpose for the development of 
the human race and the means by which He carries it out, 
is peculiarly interesting. The whole volume manifests ex- 
tensive reading, great breadth of view, unusual candour, 
and much clearness of thought and power of logic. The 
abundance of biblical texts and allusions savours somewhat 
too strongly of the author's professional habits. But they 
are brought forward in no narrow spirit, and he also gives 
us plenty of apposite quotations from other writers. We 
can strongly recommend his work to readers of every class ; 
whatever their theological position, however great or how- 
ever small their previous knowledge of its topics, they will 
find here materials for thought, and meet with a mind that 





* Fundamentals or Bases of Belief concerning Man, God, and the Correla- 
tion of God and Men. A Hand-book of Mental, Moral and Religious Philo- 
sophy. By Thomas Griffith, A.M., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Author of 
**The Spiritual Life,” &. London: Longmans. 1871. 
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is well trained without being prejudiced, and free without 
being void of convictions. 

Two pamphlets invite a word of notice. The first, entitled 
“The Voysey Judgment,”* is a lecture by Mr. Wicksteed, 
delivered six months ago, but only now given to the public. 
Mr. Wicksteed’s main position is, that while the Voysey 
Judgment could not have been other than it is, in the neces- 
sity under which the Church of England lies of appeal to her 
fixed standards, and with her incapacity of altering them by 
fresh legislation, Mr. Voysey is not to be adjudged guilty of 
dishonesty, but only of intellectual error, in remaining in the 
Church till he was turned out. The whole lecture breathes 
a generous and charitable spirit, and the author does not 
conceal his desire that the National Church should be 
widened to meet the whole complex wants of the nation. 
Ile is at one with the opinions expressed in a previous 
number of this Review, as to the duty of the Broad-church 
clergy to accept the consequences of the Voysey Judgment, 
and to quit a communion which solemnly repudiates their 
interpretation of the contract under which they fill their 
livings. The six months which have elapsed since he ex- 
pressed the expectation with which his lecture concludes, 
will have shewn him that the Voysey Judgment makes no 
difference to any one but Mr. Voysey.—We have also to 
say something of a brochure by Mr. Carroll, called “The 
Collapse of the Faith, or the Deity of Christ as now taught by 
the Orthodox.”+ It consists of a catena of passages froin 
various authors of reputed orthodoxy—Professor Dorner, 
the Bishop of Ossory, Mr. Gladstone, Professor Godet and 
others—with intent to shew that “the aspects here pre- 
sented of Christ’s divine nature certainly do not coincide 
with our current belief in that mystery, and, moreover, that 
they are wholly irreconcilable with the positive dogmatic 
statements of our Articles and Creeds.” Mr. Carroll's con- 
clusion seems to be one with which we have no difficulty 
in agreeing: “In sad and solemn truth, this dilemma seems 
to say that either our Formularies or the New Testament 
must be wrong.” E. 

* The Voysey Judgment: a Lecture, &c. With a Preface and Notes. By 
Rev. C. Wicksteed, B.A. London: Whitfield. 1871. 

+ The Collapse of the Faith, &. Edited by Rev. W. G. Carroll, A.M., of 

St. Bride’s, Dublin. T. Scott, Ramsgate. 














VIII.—LETTER FROM THE BISHOP OF NATAL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


Bishopstowe, Natal, July 3, 1871. 
YR, 

As one of the liberal clergy of the Church of England to 
whom your words apply, in the remarks which you have 
made upon the Voysey Judgment in the April number of 
the Theological Review, you will allow me, I hope, to state 
the grounds on which I dissent from some of the conclusions 
to which you appear to have arrived as to the present status 
and future duty of such clergy in consequence of the deli- 
very of that Judgment. 

You say, “ Hitherto it has been one of their characteristic 
principles that in the matter of articles and creeds and forms 
of prayer, ‘the legal was the measure of the moral obliga- 
tion’”—a principle “against which you have always strongly 
protested.” But you seem to have altogether lost sight of 
the fact that this principle was asserted—by myself, at all 
events, and I believe by Mr. Wilson in his original enun- 
ciation of it—not as a guide for our own conduct, but as a 
limitation to the reproaches and assaults of our adversaries. 
Our own private sense of the “moral obligation” of the laws 
in question may be greater or it may be less than our sense 
of their “legal obligation.” But what we assert is, that no 
one has a right to press against us as a “moral” delinquency 
any departure from those laws which does not transgress 
our “legal” obligations; no one has a right to charge us 
with “dishonesty,” “heresy” or “schism,” who cannot shew 
that we have violated the express letter and ascertained 
meaning of those laws. 

But are we justly chargeable with moral delinquency 
if we do transgress these? You seem to think so, and to 
hold that we have no right to “appeal to the court of con- 
science from the Committee of Council,” to “take refuge 
from an unfavourable legal definition in the formerly aban- 
doned width of a moral obligation.” I deny that we have 
ever “abandoned” that wider sense of our moral obligation, 
or ever thought of doing so. But do you mean to say that 
“in the court of conscience” we are bound to receive the 
recent Judgment, with all its frightful consequences, so well 
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pointed out in the article to which your own words are 
appended, as morally binding? Are you prepared to con- 
demn Daniel, because when “he knew that the writing was 
signed” which made it death for him to pray to God, he, the 
prime minister of the kingdom, whose duty it was to main- 
tain the law of the land in his own person, and to secure 
the punishment of all transgression of it by others, was 
“morally” bound either not to pray to God at all, or at least 
not “three times a day, as he did aforetime, his windows 
being open iu his chamber towards Jerusalem”? I quote 
the case of Daniel, not, of course, as an historical fact, but 
because it will serve as a type of ten thousand instances in 
which the laws of our own and other lands in respect of 
religious matters have been in fermer days violated by dis- 
senters of all classes, and no one supposes that they were 
guilty of any moral delinquency in so disobeying them. 
They took the consequences of their breach of the legal 
obligation, and often, as we all well know, very painful 
consequences. 

But you will say, these were not men who had volunta- 
rily put themselves under “legal obligations” as clergy of 
the Church of England. Were they not? Did Cranmer, 
Ridley and Latimer, then, resign their offices in the Church 
of England when Queen Mary came to the throne? Did 
they not—the two latter at all events—go on discharging 
the duties of their office, and witnessing for the truth of 
Christ as Protestant clergy, though the law and the powers 
that be were all against them, until they were seized, im- 
prisoned, condemned and put to death? For persons, indeed, 
of liberal views, who are longing to enter the ministry, the 
recent Judgment must be a terrible stumbling-block. I 
have two sons now at college, whom I would joyfully see 
devote themselves to this sacred work, if their hearts in- 
clined them to do it. But God forbid that I should seek 
to persuade either of them to put his neck into the slavish 
noose which this miserable Judgment has prepared for such 
young men, and consent to carry the heavy chains which it 
has forged for the clergy of the Church of England, such as 
neither we nor our fathers have been compelled to wear. 

But how are we “morally” bound by this Judgment? I 
entirely agree with you that “tests should be wholly abo- 
lished or, if maintained, should be honestly complied with.” 
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3ut you have no right to insist that we shall be “morally” 
bound by a retrospective ordinance of this kind. We signed 
the tests in good faith, according to the sense of the age in 
which we signed them, when no such stringent adherence 
to their literal meaning was insisted on as now. By recent 
decisians the Privy Council has widened materially the 
circle of our “legal obligations,” and in so doing has un- 
doubtedly expressed the spirit of the age in which we live. 
And accordingly, still more recently, the Legislature has 
relaxed them still further, by express enactment, requiring 
a person when ordained to declare only that he “assents to 
the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, and to the Book of 
Common Prayer, and of the Ordering of Bishops, Priests 
and Deacons,” and that he “believes the Doctrine of the 
Church of England as therein set forth to be agreeable to 
the Word of God ;” and Mr. Buxton in the House of Com- 
mons, when this law was passed, expressly pointed out, in 
the name of the Committee who framed it, that the expres- 
sion, “the Doctrine,” was purposely used—not “the Doc- 
trines”—in order to make it more general, and not to bind 
the conscience of the candidate for ordination to the main- 
tenance of each individual doctrine therein set forth. With 
this plain intimation of the will of the Legislature, by which 
alone (as we hold) our National Church is governed, are we 
to consider ourselves “morally” bound by this retrograde 
Judgment, which has raked up the theology of three cen- 
turies ago, and has “added to our yoke” and “made our 
burden yet more grievous,” and, “ whereas our fathers were 
chastised with whips, has chastised us with scorpions” ? 

I hold that if we suffer ourselves to be turned out of the 
paths of duty, in which we had set ourselves before the 
delivery of this Judgment, one hair’s breadth for fear of any 
consequences that may follow from our present newly- 
fashioned “legal obligations,” we shall be “ morally” guilty, 
however we may escape the legal penalties, and that our 
course is to go steadily forward, as servants of the Truth, 
“fearing no evil, for God is with us,” and prepared for all 
possible results. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. W. NATAL. 
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